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The Greek Question 


DEVELOPMENTS IN THE SIXTH SESSION OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


(1951-52): Part I 


by Harry N. Howard 


Summary Account of the Greek Question 


No longer a major problem in the United Na- 
tions, as it was during the years 1946-49 when 
guerrilla warfare raged within Greece and along 
its northern frontiers, the Greek question was 
among the first to be considered and'solved, in its 
essential aspects, at the sixth session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly in 1951-52. The Ad Hoe Politi- 
cal Committee, to which the problem was referred, 
dealt with the problem of dissolving the United 
Nations Special Committee on the Balkans 
(Unscos) and replacing it by a Balkan Subcom- 
mission of the Peace Observation Commission in 
six meetings between November 19 and November 
23, 1951, and considered the question of the repatri- 
ation of Greek children in meetings on November 
23, 26, 1951, and January 29, 30, 1952. 

As the United Nations Special Committee on 
the Balkans itself had noted in its reports of 1950 
and 1951,! the character of the Greek problem had 
changed, and, although a threat to the political 
independence and territorial integrity of Greece 
continued, that threat was now part and parcel 
of the more general danger to the peace and se- 
curity of the Balkan region asa whole. Moreover, 
the Special Committee’s important service to the 
cause of peace, since its inception in November 
1947, was clear. The Secretary-General pointed 
out that the United Nations had “been concerned 
over a five-year period with threats to the inde- 
pendence of Greece,” and it was “generally recog- 
nized that the unceasing watch by the United Na- 
tions over the northern border of Greece” had 
“contributed largely to the amelioration of a 
dangerous situation between that country and its 
neighbors.” ? 

But it was also agreed that, although the Spe- 
cial Committee had now finished its work, obser- 
vation should be continued through the estab- 
lishment of a Balkan Subcommission of the Peace 


1 See especially U.N. docs. A/1307, ch. v; A/1857, ch. vt. 
27 U.N. doe. A/1844, Add. 1. 
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Observation Commission, which Commission had 
been created by the General Assembly under the 
“Uniting for Peace” Resolution adopted on No- 
vember 3, 1950.3 Of course, the Soviet representa- 
tive and those of the Soviet satellites agreed with 
none of this reasoning, repeated all the propa- 
ganda of past years, and once more attempted 
to perpetrate the annual fraud with respect to 
alleged “executions” in Greece and “mass terror,” 
while in their own countries the gallows and the 
firing squad took their almost daily toll of victims 
charged with sabotage, espionage, and treason. 
On November 23, 1951, the Ad Hoc Political 
Committee adopted a Greek proposal terminating 
the Special Committee on the Balkans (50-5-1), 
and another calling on the Peace Observation 
Commission to establish a Balkan Subcommission 
(50-5-3). At the plenary session of December 
7, 1951, the General Assembly approved the latter 
resolution (48-5-1) and rejected a Soviet pro- 
posal, almost identical with those which had been 
submitted in past years, which placed responsi- 
bility for the troubled situation in the Balkan area 
on the United States. Some weeks later, after 
failure of the Soviet satellites to make any effort 
to consult with respect to the repatriation of the 
Greek children, the Ad Hoc Committee, on Jan- 
uary 30, 1952 (44-0-5) approved continuation of 
the Standing Committee to consult concerning this 
humanitarian problem, and the General Assembly 
approved this action on February 2, 1952 (51-0-5). 
Meanwhile, the Peace Observation Commission, 
meeting on January 23, 1952, decided (12-2), with 
the Soviet and Czechoslovak representatives in 
opposition, to establish a Balkan Subcommission, 
composed of representatives of Colombia, France, 
Pakistan, Sweden, and the United States, with 
headquarters at the seat of the United Nations. 
At the same time, the Greek Government requested 
the “immediate dispatch of observers to the fron- 
tier areas of Greece,” and on January 31, at its 


*For text and background, see Uniting for Peace (De- 
partment of State publication 4035, 1950). 
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first meeting, the new Balkan Subcommission 
agreed to send observers. With this action, the 
Greek problem entered a new phase, the Peace Ob- 
servation Commission had its first question, and, 
on February 5, the United Nations Special Com- 
mittee on the Balkans, its work well done, came to 
an end.‘ 


The General Debate 


In view of the more pressing problems before the 
General Assembly, there were few references, dur- 
ing the general debate, to the Greek question. De 
Pimentel Brandao, of Brazil, pointed out on No- 
vember 8 that the actions of the United Nations 
both in Greece and in Korea were genuine achieve- 
ments in the development of collective security. 
Secretary Acheson also made passing reference to 
Greece, in connection with his description of the 
Soviet record in the United Nations, in which he 
charged that ® 
the record of the past year . does not reveal a 
single action by the Soviet Union to indicate 
that it is willing to co-operate with the rest of the world 
in abating tensions and the danger of war. Its only 
contribution has been an artificially created “mass move- 
ment”, built around slogans for peace. Despite these 
slogans, the familiar methods of threat and subversion are 
today being used against Yugoslavia as once they were 
used against Turkey. The method of attack by guerrilla 
forces to upset governments is used today in Indo-China 
as it once was in Greece. 


A more general threat in the Balkan region, 
with Yugoslavia as a special target, had been indi- 
cated by the Yugoslav White Book in February 
1951 and by later Yugoslav charges. But the 
General Assembly had hardly opened its delibera- 
tions in Paris when, on November 9, the Yugoslav 
delegation circulated a memorandum concerning 
the “hostile activities of the Government of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and the Gov- 
ernments of Bulgaria, Hungary, Romania and 
Albania, as well as the Governments of Czechoslo- 





*For the various reports concerning the Greek question 
in the United Nations see U.N. docs. S/360, A/574, 644, 
935, 981, 1307, 1857. For summaries of the problem see 
H. N. Howard, The United Nations and the Problem of 
Greece (Department of State publication 2909); The 
General Assembly and the Problem of Greece. BULLETIN 
supplement of Dec. 7, 1947 (Department of State publica- 
tion 2986) ; “The Problem of Greece in the Third Session 
of the General Assembly,” Documents and State Papers, 
January 1949 (Department of State publication 3438) ; 
Greece and the United Nations, 1946-1949 (Department 
of State publication 3645); The Greek Question in the 
Fourth General Assembly of the United Nations (Depart- 
ment of State publication 3785) ; Report of UNSCOB to 
the General Assembly: A Summary Account, BULLETIN 
of Sept. 4, 1950, p. 363; “The Greek Question in the Fifth 
Session of the General Assembly of the United Nations,” 
ibid., Feb. 26, 1951, p. 333; “The United Nations and 
Greece: The Unscos Report to the Sixth General As- 
sembly,” ibid., Oct. 1, 1951, p. 581; The Development of 
United States Policy in the Near East, 1945-1951 (Depart- 
ment of State publication 4446), p. 812. 

5U.N. doc. A/PV.535. See also BuLiertn of Nov. 19, 
1951, p. 806. 
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vakia and Poland, against Yugoslavia.”® In ex- 
plaining the memorandum, the Yugoslav delega- 
tion stated that for more than 3 years, the U.S.S.R. 
had been “instigating, organizing and exercising 
pressure” against Yugoslavia in an attempt to 
overthrow the Government. With this end in 
view, the Soviet Union and the Cominform states 
were “organizing spy, subversive and terroristic 
activities against Yugoslavia,” and “special centers 
for the training of terrorists” had been estab- 
lished. ‘This was a theme with which the General 
Assembly had long been familiar, for, as Secretary 
Acheson had already pointed out, these were the 
very activities which, for a number of years, had 
been carried on in Greece. 

When Jean Politis, the representative of Greece, 
spoke on November 12, he referred rather less to 
particular Greek problems than to the more gen- 
eral issues before the Sixth General assembly.’ He 
felt that “the outlook was far from reassuring” in 
the i and security field, and expressed 
Greek support for further efforts at remedying 
the shortcomings of the Charter along lines which 
had been initiated in 1950 in the “Uniting for 
Peace” Resolution. Greece, he indicated, was 
especially interested in article 73 of the Charter, 
which failed to mention the objective of complete 
emancipation of the peoples in non-self-governing 
territories, an obvious, if oblique, reference to the 
Cyprus question. Coming more particularly to 
the Greek question, Mr. Politis referred to the 
abduction of tens of thousands of Greek children, 
with a view to “perverting their souls,” noting 
that perhaps by now they were “neither Greek nor 
children” and that it might be too late for effective 
action by the United Nations. In closing, Mr. 
Politis declared that the spirit of aggression in 
the world had already accounted for two victims, 
Greece and Korea. After fighting for 3 years 
for the liberation of Greece from the evil spirit 
of aggression, the sons of Greece had now joined 
the United Nations Forces to combat that evil on 
the other side of the globe. But he did not mean 
to imply that the United Nations had failed in 
the field of international security, for the prompt 
and decisive way in which the United Nations had 
faced the problem in Korea was sufficient proof to 
the ang oy 

But Mr. Politis also pointed to the work of the 
United Nations Special Committee on the Balkans. 
He believed that, by its conscientious labors, by its 





* See especially Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the Fed- 
eral People’s Republic of Yugoslavia, White Book on Ag- 
gressive Activities by the Governments of the USSR, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Roumania, Bulgaria 
Toward Yugoslavia (Belgrade, 1951), pp. 481; U.N. docs. 
A/1857, 1917, 1946. For Mr. Kardelj’s elaboration on 
this theme in the general debate on Nov. 15, see U.N. doc. 
A/PV.345 (provisional). 

U.N. doc. A/PV.340. 

* For a more direct reference to the Cyprus question, on 
the part of Mr. Mavros, of Greece, in Committee IV, on 
Noy. 22, 1951, see U.N. doc. A/C.4/SR.208. 
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“prompt and objective findings,” the Special Com- 
mittee had helped to shed full light on a matter 
which those who had instigated, aided, and abetted 
the guerrilla warfare in Greece had every reason 
to keep shrouded in mystery.® 


Discussion in the Ad Hoc Political Committee 


THE QUESTION OF EXECUTIONS 


At its session on November 13,” the General 
Assembly allocated the Greek question to the Ad 
Hoc Political Committee for discussion. The de- 
liberations of the Committee began on November 
19, following the organization of the Committee, 
with the selection of Ambassador Selim Sarper of 
Turkey as chairman. The representatives of the 
Arab and certain Asian States, in particular, with 
the support of the Soviet representative, sought 
— consideration of the Libyan problem, since 

ibya was scheduled to achieve independence by 
January 1, 1952. But an Afghan proposal to that 
effect was rejected by a vote of 31-19-6; and, by 
a vote of 32-16-9, it was decided first to discuss 
the Greek question and then to take up the Yugo- 
slav complaint against the Soviet Union and its 
satellites.™ 

Immediately thereafter, Yakov Malik, the Sov- 
iet representative, in accord with the previous 
practice of the Soviet delegation, brought up the 

uestion of alleged death sentences in Greece. In 
this subject, he professed a purely “humanitarian” 
interest, citing a cable received by Andrei Vyshin- 
sky on November 16 from “twelve Greek demo- 
crats” under death sentence, a similar telegram 
having been sent to the President of the General 
Assembly and to the delegations of France, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States.* The 
telegram stated that the authors had been sen- 
tenced by a special military court for participation 
in the struggle for “peace and democracy” and 
requested intervention in their behalf. ‘“Moti- 
vated by high humanitarian principles,” Mr. 





*The only other reference to the Greek question in the 
general debate was in the remarks of Carlos Azucar of 
El Salvador, who reminded the General Assembly that 
there were still unsolved problems with respect both to 
Greece and Palestine, among others. See U.N. doc. A/PV. 
344 (provisional). 

“U.N. docs. A/PV.342, A/1950, A/AC.53/2, 3. 

"U.N. doc. A/AC.53/SR.1. 

“For appropriate texts see U.N. docs. A/1964, 1967, 
1973, 1974. For the Soviet propaganda barrage during 
1951 see U.N. docs. A/1768, 1783, 1789, 1796, 1797, 1820, 
1840, 1842, 1847, 1854, 1886, 1889, 1892, 1915, 1916, 1937, 
1953, 1960, 1963. For past history of the problem, see 
H. N. Howard, “The Problem of Greece in the Third Ses- 
sion of the General Assembly,” Documents and State 
Papers, January 1949, pp. 581-582; The Greek Question 
in the Fourth General Assembly of the United Nations, 
pp. 7-11; “The Greek Question in the Fifth Session of 
the United Nations,” BULLETIN of Feb. 26, 1951, pp. 338- 
339. 
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Malik thought that article 2 (7) of the Charter 
as to domestic jurisdiction was not involved; re- 
ferred to the approach to a similar problem at the 
Third and Fourth General Assemblies in 1948 
and 1949, “with a view to saving lives”; introduced 
a draft resolution requesting the President of the 
General Assembly to enter into negotiations with 
the representatives of the Greek Government for 
the purpose of “reprieving the death penalty”; 
and blandly stated that rejection of his proposal 
“would be tantamount to ignoring the most ele- 
mentary humanitarian principles.” * 

Ambassador Sarper, the chairman, opposed dis- 
cussion of such an “irrelevant” matter and, in the 
light of his ruling in the First Committee in 1950, 
considered it out of order. But he permitted Mr. 
Politis, of Greece, to reply. Mr. Politis thought 
the subject “constituted an interference in the do- 
mestic affairs of a Member State in violation of 
the Charter” and added that if the “iron curtain” 
were raised to permit qualified investigators to 
enter, and “they were fortunate enough to return,” 
they would “bring back valuable information 
which might be edifying to peoples less advanced 
in the fields of freedom, justice and humanity.” 
Nor could he refrain from reference to “the kid- 
napping of children, the execution and shooting of 
dissidents, the vast forced labour camps, the de- 
portation of millions of people to remote areas, 
and the systematic de-nationalization of certain 
countries.” He then outlined the activities of the 
leader of the 12 convicted Greeks, indicating that 
they were “representatives of a country where 
terror reigned and of a regime which had encour- 
aged communist aggression against Greece and 
Korea involving hundreds of thousands of vic- 
tims.” The Soviet representative’s “indignation 
was possibly due to his chagrin at seeing nations, 
which it was hoped to undermine, ready and de- 
cided to defend themselves.” ** 

Thereupon, the chairman put his ruling to a 


*% See U.N. docs. A/AC.53/SR.1, p. 4; A/AC.53/L.1. The 
utterly hollow character of the Soviet maneuver, obviously 
designed to mislead and distract the unwary, is well illus- 
trated by the fact that not once has the Soviet representa- 
tive ever protested against the very real death sentences 
earried out in the Eastern European satellites of the 
U.S.S.R.. Although there appear to have been only eight 
executions in Greece since 1949, a mere fragmentary list 
of death sentences publicly announced since September 
1949 among the Soviet satellites, leaving aside wholesale 
purges, indicates that more than 200 executions for alleged 
espionage, treason, and sabotage have been carried out, 
as follows: Albania 34, Bulgaria 39, Czechoslovakia 51, 
Hungary 3, Poland 53, and Rumania 19. It may also be 
noted that on Dec. 19, 1951, the Soviet Government an- 
nounced the trial and execution of two alleged Russian- 
refugee “spies,” the first officially announced executions 
since revival of the death penalty in 1950 for “traitors, 
spies and saboteurs.” 

“U.N. doc. A/AC.53/SR.1. See also Mr. Politis’ com- 
munications of Nov. 24, 28, 1951 in U.N. docs. A/1979, 1986. 
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vote and was sustained by a vote of 32-5-16, and 
the Committee adjourned.” 


UNSCOB AND THE PEACE OBSERVATION COMMISSION 


Mr. Politis opened the discussion of the Greek 
question on November 20, with a brief history of 
the problem and a description of the important 
work which had been accomplished by the Special 
Committee on the Balkans since 1947.% Al- 
though unable to complete its conciliatory role, its 
work had not been in vain: 

It had served to bring out the true intentions of the 
various parties and show clearly where the responsibility 
lay. It was impossible, therefore, to lay too much stress 
on the importance of the service rendered by the Special 
Committee to the cause of peace. The high aim which it 
had set itself and the efforts it had made to achieve that 
aim as objectively and conscientiously as possible were a 
demonstration of the moral principles on which the entire 
United Nations was founded. 

By its work, the Special Committee “had suc- 
ceeded in dispelling the obscurity and confusion 
which were the chief weapons of the subversive 
elements.” Nevertheless, as the report of the 
Special Committee had indicated, the character of 
the problem had changed, and that body was no 
longer necessary. The Greek delegation, there- 
fore, introduced a draft resolution,” approving 
the report of the Special Committee, expressing 
the appreciation of the General Assembly for “the 
invaluable services rendered for the preservation 
of peace and security in the Balkans by the mem- 
bers of the Special Committee,” gratitude to the 
observers, and the decision “to discontinue the 
Special Committee within 60 days after the adop- 
tion of this resolution.” Mr. Politis also stated 
that, in accord with the view of the Special Com- 
mittee that “the General Assembly consider the 
advisability of maintaining United Nations vig- 
ilance over the Balkans,” Greece had joined with 
France, Mexico, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States in submitting a further draft 
resolution. 

Sir Gladwyn Jebb, who agreed with Mr. Politis, 
spoke very briefly.** He, too, felt the Special Com- 
mittee no longer necessary and thought it had 
performed a very useful service in keeping “the 


* U.N. doc. A/AC.53/SR.1. Mr. Malik protested that 
the chairman had deprived the Committee of the oppor- 
tunity “to discuss the possibility of saving the lives of 
twelve persons. The results of that decision would 
remain on the conscience of the chairman and of his sup- 
porters.” Mr. Katz-Suchy, of Poland, made a similar 
point on Nov. 20 (U.N. doe. A/AC.53/SR.2). Chairman 
Sarper also ruled Ambassador Eban, of Israel, out of 
order on Jan. 23, when the latter, on a point of order dur- 
ing the Palestine discussion, recalled his appeal to Presi- 
dent Padilla Nervo to intercede with the Iraqi Government 
to spare the lives of two Jews condemned to death in 
Baghdad (U.N. doe. A/AC.53/SR.47). 

* U.N. doc. A/AC.53/SR. 2. 

U.N. doc. A/AC.53/L. 2. 

* U.N. doc. A/AC.53/SR.2. 
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world informed about the situation on the northern 
frontier and on the foreign help given to the Greek 
guerillas.” The activities of the subversive ele- 
ments had thus been exposed by what was ob- 
viously an impartial body, whose work represented 
one of the major successes of the United Nations.” 
Nevertheless, he thought, it would be 


wise to continue to bear in mind the general situation in 
the area. Even if the United Nations no longer had direct 
representatives in the Balkans, they might set up a special 
Balkan sub-commission, to sit in New York, which would 
be in a position to send observers to any Balkan country 
provided that that country wished it to do so. 


That was, indeed, the sense of the draft resolu- 
tion now submitted to the Committee. Proposed 
by France, Greece, Mexico, the United Kingdom, 
and the United States,'® based on the “Uniting for 
Peace” Resolution of 1950, the draft resolution 
requested the Peace Observation Commission to 
establish a Balkan Subcommission, composed of 
not less than three nor more than five members, 
with its seat at the United Nations Headquarters, 
with authority: 


(a) To despatch such observers as it may deem neces- 
sary to any area of international tension in the Balkans 
on the request of any State or States concerned, but only 
to the territory of States consenting thereto; 

(b) To visit, if it deems necessary, any area in which 
observation requested under (a) is being conducted; 

(c) To consider such data as may be submitted to it 
by its members or observers and to make such reports as 
it deems necessary to the Peace Observation Commission 
and to the Secretary-General for the information of 
Members. 


Benjamin V. Cohen, of the United States, also 
spoke briefly in the same vein,” noting that it was 
the fifth time that the General Assembly had con- 
sidered the Greek problem and expressing the 
view that the United Nations could “take great 

ride in what it has done to preserve the political 
independence and territorial integrity of Greece.” 
Mr. Cohen pointed out that the United Nations 
and its Special Committee had “steadfastly main- 
tained vigilance along the Greek frontiers” and 


*U. N. doc. A/AC.53/L.3. See also Resolution 377 A 
(V). Composed of representatives of China, Colombia, 
Czechoslovakia, France, India, Iraq, Israel, New Zealand, 
Pakistan, Sweden, U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom, the 
United States, and Uruguay, the Peace Observation Com- 
mission was to “observe and report on the situation in 
any area where there exists international tension the 
continuation of which is likely to endanger the main- 
tenance of international peace and security.” At the first 
meeting of the Commission on Mar. 16, 1951, Ambassador 
Ernest A. Gross noted: “Previous United Nations ex- 
perience with observer groups shows how useful they can 
be. . . . This was very much the case, for example, 
in Greece, where assistance was being given from neigh- 
boring countries to the forces attempting to overthrow the 
Greek Government. The sending into the area of the 
United Nations Special Committee on the Balkans demon- 
strated that the United Nations was concerned about the 
tension in this area. Its presence was, no doubt, 
a deterrent to aggression from beyond the Greek borders.” 
(BULLETIN of Apr. 2, 1951, p. 554). 

U.N. doc. A/AC.53/SR.2; for text, see appendix I, 
which will be printed in the next issue. 
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that that vigilance had been “an important and 
powerful factor in deterring would-be aggressors 
against Greece from enlarging the scope of their 
hostile activities against that country.” The Spe- 
cial Committee had rendered a signal service by 
its “persistent watchfulness and reporting,” and 
it had “convincingly disproved the repeated 
preenese charges accusing Greece of planning 
some kind of aggression against her neighbors.” 
Although its work was essentially finished, Mr. 
Cohen considered it rash, in view of the tension 
in the Balkan area, to assume that vigilance was no 
longer necessary. The United Nations would, 
therefore, be well advised to make specific provi- 
sion “for the instant renewal of observation any- 
where in the Balkans, on the request of any state 
or states concerned,” and he believed that action 
should be taken under the “Uniting for Peace” 
Resolution. 

Although there was no desire to invite “the re- 
newal of aggressive action,” either against Greece 
or any other Balkan country, Mr. Cohen felt that 
the United Nations should be ready, if aggression 
or a threat did occur, “to focus the spotlight of 
informed world opinion on the true facts of the 
situation.” He closed by remarking that the 
changed character of the threat to Greece, “now 
clearly but part of the broader situation of tension 
prevailing in the Balkans,” made “the establish- 
ment of a subcommission of the Peace Observation 
Commission advisable,” and he urged other mem- 
bers of the Committee to support the joint draft 
resolution, “whose only purpose and only justifi- 
cation is the cause of peace.” 

There was, of course, very general agreement 
with the two draft resolutions which had now 
been set forth. Both Mr. Salazar (Dominican 
Republic) and Mr. Castro (El Salvador) en- 
dorsed the program, the latter emphasizing that 
the special Balkan Subcommission “should be en- 
titled not only to send observers but itself to travel 
to the Balkans in the event of a serious threat to 
the territorial integrity or political independence 
of any of the countries in that region.” ** Messrs. 
Guell (Cuba) and Macedo (Uruguay) also ex- 
pressed their approval.” Mr. Patijn, of the Neth- 
erlands, inquired whether the subcommission 
would be entitled to send observers to any part of 
the Balkans where serious international tension 
might arise without having to refer to the Peace 
Observation Commission since it should be able 
“to take speedy action if circumstances called for 
it.” *8 Mr. Cohen indicated, in response, that the 
subcommission would be authorized “to act imme- 
diately at the request of any interested State” 
although he had not discussed the point with his 
colleagues, and Mr. Politis agreed that it “would 


7 U.N. doc. A/AC.53/SR.2. 
= Thid. 
* Tbid. 
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have full authority to send observers to the area 
at the request of the countries concerned.” * 
Among others who agreed, Mostafa Bey, of Egypt, 
expressed his admiration for the work accom- 
plished by the Special Committee and thought it 
would be useful now to replace it by a Balkan 
Subcommission, as had been proposed.” 

Some wished to close the debate at this point, 
but both Mr. Tsarapkin (U.S.S.R.) and Mr. Katz- 
Suchy (Poland) objected. The latter noted an 
“appeal to the General Assembly and various gov- 
ernments by a group of Greek prisoners at present 
detained in Crete.” This was an obvious attempt, 
once more, to reopen an old propaganda theme, 
but Chairman Sarper declared that he “would not 
allow a discussion to be opened which was irrele- 
vant to the question before the Committee” al- 
though the Polish proposal could “be studied by 
the Secretariat and the Chairman and appropriate 
action taken.” * 

Mr. Muniz, of Brazil, opened the debate on No- 
vember 21 with a statement supporting the dis- 
solution of the Special Committee on the Balkans 
and the establishment of a Balkan Subcommis- 
sion.” Brazil had been a member of the Special 
Committee, and, among other things, Mr. Muniz 
stressed that the Greek problem should now come 
“within the framework of the system of collective 
security which the United Nations was endeavour- 
ing to bring into operation under the terms” of the 
“Uniting for Peace” Resolution. He also empha- 
sized that the proposed subcommission, whose ac- 
tions would in no way violate article 2 (7) of the 
Charter, “was a natural corollary of the collective 
security system,” which the United Nations was 
“slowly and determinedly building.” He felt that 
the Greek situation, like “all situations which 
potentially threatened the maintenance of peace,” 
eventually should be dealt with through an effec- 
tive collective security system. But the United 
Nations must not relax its efforts “to achieve that 
security and alter the pattern of international be- 
haviour with that end in view.” 


SOVIET OPPOSITION 


Mr. Tsarapkin (U.S.S.R.) maintained the posi- 
tion which his delegation had pursued since 1947, 
that the inclusion of the Greek question on the 
agenda was unjustified, that the charges concern- 
ing Albania and Bulgaria were unfounded, and 
that the continuance of the “illegal” Special Com- 
mittee on the Balkans “in any form whatsoever 
was completely unwarranted.” Discussion of the 
Greek problem had been intended “by certain pow- 


* Toid. 
5 Thid. 
* Thid. 
* U.N. doc. A/AC.53/SR.3. 
*8 Ibid. 
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ers” to “divert attention from the true facts of the 
situation in Greece; to blind public opinion” to 
the domestic measures in Greece and its “aggres- 
sive plans” against Albania and Bulgaria; to con- 
ceal “the flagrant interference” of the United 
States and the United Kingdom in Greece and 
“their aggressive designs in the Balkans”; and “to 
slander the people’s democracies by preposterous 
charges.” 

Mr. Tsarapkin then made the usual charges 
against the Special Committee which, he asserted, 
“had actually become the Balkan intelligence 
organ of the United States Government.” More- 
over, by “displaying the Communist bogey,” the 
United States “put obstacles in the way of Greek 
industrial development and endeavoured to keep 
the country as a source of raw materials for the 
benefit of American monopolies.” In his view, too, 
the “complete dependence of Greece on the United 
States and on the United Kingdom had been 
achieved by its inclusion in the Atlantic bloc,” # 
and a “terrorist regime” had been instituted in 
Greece “in order to keep the freedom-loving Greek 
people in subservience,” instances of which were 
the death sentences recently leveled against 
“twelve Greek patriots.” Mr. Tsarapkin then 
plunged into the familiar subject of the Greek 
“terror” : 


Despite the profound indignation of the Greek people and 
of world public opinion, despite the condemnation of 
terrorism pronounced at the third, fourth and fifth sessions 
of the General Assembly, the movement had lost nothing 
of its violence and trials were held continuously by ex- 
traordinary military tribunals. The country had been 
transformed into a vast concentration camp. . . . It 
was essential that mass political slaughter in Greece 
should cease; the General Assembly must once more take 
up the cause of the victims of political terrorism. It must 
demand the annulment of death sentences, cessation of 
terrorism, the proclamation of a general amnesty and the 
closing of concentration camps. Peace could not be 
brought back to Greece so long as the representatives of 
the democratic movement were being persecuted and so 
long as the United States of America helped to maintain 
that situation by its interference in the country’s domestic 
affairs. 


The proposal to establish another organ was 
“merely an attempt to retain the Special Commit- 
tee under another name.” Instead, the Soviet 
representative proposed the immediate liquidation 
of the Special Committee, and, in line with past 
Soviet policy, introduced his own draft resolu- 
tion, which, like the Soviet comments, had an 
altogether familiar ring; it recommended: ® 


(a) The cessation of interference in the affairs of 
Greece by the United States of America; 

(b) The declaration in Greece of a general amnesty, 
the abolition of death sentences passed by Greek courts 
on Greek democrats, including annulment of the death 


* Both Greece and Turkey were recommended for mem- 
bership in the North Atlantic Treaty Organization on 
Sept. 21, 1951. The United States Senate, on Feb. 7, 1952, 
by a vote of 73-2, approved ratification of the protocol to 
this effect. 

* See U.N. docs. A/AC.53/L. 5, 6. 
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sentence passed by a special military tribunal in Athens 
on 16 November 1951 on 12 Greek patriots; 
(c) The establishment of diplomatic relations between 
Greece and Albania, and between Greece and Bulgaria; 
(d) The dissolution of the United Nations Special Com- 
mittee on the Balkans. 


Mr. Tsarapkin’s views, of course, were re-echoed 
dutifully by the representatives of Czechoslovakia 
and Byelorussia, who spoke on November 22, al- 
though neither added anything to the discussion.*! 


GENERAL SUPPORT FOR A BALKAN SUBCOMMISSION 


Meanwhile, Mr. Lopez (Philippines) , who spoke 
on November 21, favored dissolution of the Spe- 
cial Committee and the establishment of a Balkan 
Subcommission of the Peace Observation Commis- 
sion. He wondered, however, whether such a 
body would have sufficient authority to act, and 
felt that 
a reasonable interpretation of the Commission’s terms of 
reference would be that it should be in a state of readiness 
to comply with any request that might be addressed to 
it [by the General Assembly, the Security Council or the 
Interim Committee]. The establishment of a Balkan Sub- 
commission could be viewed as part of the necessary proc- 
ess whereby the Peace Observation Commission would 
place itself in that state of preparedness. 

Since the maintenance of international peace 
and security was likely to be endangered in other 
regions as well as the Balkans, Mr. Lopez hoped 
that the Peace Observation Commission would be 
authorized to frame its organization on a regional 
basis in order to be able to establish “any subcom- 
missions that circumstances might make desir- 
able.” Mr. Lopez was also concerned that doubt 
might arise as to whether the Balkan Subcommis- 
sion could send observers to any territory without 
reference to the parent body. He was likewise 
concerned with its composition and felt that it 
would be advisable “that the stipulation regarding 
membership should be broadened in order to allow 
the participation of states which were not mem- 
bers of the Peace Observation Commission.” * 

Additional support came from the representa- 
tives of South Africa, Colombia, Chile, and China, 
the latter indicating that the General Assembly 
was the proper authority to confer powers on the 
Peace Ghactatien Commission and on any sub- 
commission which might be established.” Mr. 
McDonnell (Canada),“ who spoke on November 
22, believed the Greek Government abler than any 
other to decide “how the United Nations could 
best safeguard the political independence and ter- 
ritorial integrity of Greece” and, therefore, sup- 
ported the establishment of a subcommission. He 
noted that “the use to be made of the proposed 
subcommission would depend mainly on the Bal- 
kan countries themselves. Contrary to the insinu- 


* U.N. doc. A/AC.53/SR.4. 
* U.N. doc. A/AC.53/SR.3. 
* Ibid. 

*U.N. doc. A/AC.53/SR.4. 
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ations of certain representatives, the United 
Nations would not force its good offices on any- 
one but would remain at the disposal of all who 
appealed to it.” 

Of particular interest were the remarks of Mr. 
Prica (Yugoslavia), who noted that “the situa- 
tion in the Balkans was liable to constitute a 
threat to international peace” and that it was 
“desirable that the United Nations should continue 
to deal with it and should request one of its organs 
to observe developments in that area.” Moreover, 
“it was logical to entrust that duty to a sub-com- 
mission of the Peace Observation Commission,” 
but “the sub-commission’s observers would of 
course only be sent to countries which made a 
request to that effect.” Mr. Prica recalled the re- 
peated Soviet and satellite propaganda as to “exe- 
cutions” and “political terror” in Greece, declar- 
ing that, while the Yugoslav delegation had 
always supported requests for the repeal of death 
sentences, 


it nevertheless considered that it was not for those who 
had made the Greek democratic movement an instrument 
of their own policy to claim to be the protectors of de- 
mocracy in Greece. It was, moreover, odd to find that 
the U.S.S.R draft resolution only concerned twelve pa- 
triots condemned by the military tribunal in Athens and 
was silent with regard to General Markos, leader and 
organizer of resistance against the fascist invaders of 
Greece, of whom there had been no further news since 
it had been learnt that he was in Hungary. 


Mr. Prica also enumerated other counts in the 
score against the Soviet Union on this “humani- 
tarian” subject and stated that Yugoslavia could 
“not support the U.S.S.R. draft resolution, the 
true aim of which was to make use of the tragic 
fate of human beings to serve a hegemony contrary 
to the independence of the Balkan nations.” 

Mr. Tange (Australia) replied to the Soviet 
charges against the Special Committee and de- 
clared that it had not only done useful work, but 
that * 
its members and observers had spared no effort in the 
fulfilment of their dual functions: first, to promote con- 
ciliation between Greece and its northern neighbours and 
establish diplomatic relations between them; and, sec- 
ondly, to furnish the United Nations with carefully sifted 
evidence of the threat to the territorial integrity and 
political independence of Greece. 

Similarly, Mr. Bokhari (Pakistan) * was grati- 
fied that the Greek Government no longer believed 
continuance of the Special Committee necessary 
and believed that a Balkan Subcommission should 


*Tbid. It is of interest to note that M. Karaivanov, 
writing in the official organ of the Yugoslav Communist 
Party, Borba, on Dec. 4, 1951, declared that Markos, the 
former Greek guerrilla chieftain, had been murdered by 
Nicholas Zadhariades, the Greek Communist leader, who 
supplanted him after the Yugoslav-Cominform break in 
1948. 

* U.N. doc. A/AC.53/SR. 4. 

7 Ibid. 
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be established although he believed it superfluous 
to define its functions in detail. It would be bet- 
ter “to leave to the sub-commission and the States 
concerned the responsibility of taking any meas- 
ures which might prove necessary.” But he hoped 
the appointment of the subcommission, “which 
should serve the interests of all States,” would not 
“give rise to any unjustifiable suspicion.” 

Mr. Corner (New Zealand), who also paid trib- 
ute to the Greek people, referred to the material 
assistance which had been given to them by the 
United Kingdom and the United States.* He 
thought establishment of a Balkan Subcommission 
“a sound measure” since the “present threats to 
Greece and Yugoslavia from the Cominform fully 
justifies the maintenance of an observer body in 
that region.” Mr. Savut (Turkey) shared these 
views, expressed the anxiety which the situation 
in Greece had caused the Turkish Government for 
the past 5 years, and pointed out that the threat 
to Greece “had not entirely disappeared.” 


THE URUGUAYAN PROPOSAL ON DEATH SENTENCES 


As the meeting drew to a close on November 22, 
Mr. Macedo (Uruguay) requested an opportunity 
to speak in order to submit a resolution concern- 
ing recently pronounced Greek death sentences. 
The draft resolution, which expressed no judgment 
but was concerned merely with the penalties, was 
similar to resolutions presented in 1948 and 1949 
and requested the President of the General Assem- 
bly “to use his good offices to induce the Govern- 
ment of Greece to commute the penalties imposed 
by the Greek courts and to refrain from executing 
the death sentences pronounced.” Mr. Politis, 
of Greece, immediately protested that, although 
he respected the motives of Mr. Macedo, the draft 
resolution had lost its purpose, in view of the 
chairman’s ruling on November 19. Similarly, 
Ambassador Sarper thought it inadmissible but 
gave no ruling on the subject, article 112 of the 
Rules of Procedure being applicable, in his view, 
and the meeting was adjourned.“ But when the 
Committee met on November 23, it discussed the 
matter again, with members of the Soviet bloc 
making much use of the occasion for propaganda 
purposes.“ Ultimately, the chairman repeated 
his ruling of November 19 and stated that the 
draft resolution submitted by the delegation of 
Uruguay was “inacceptable.” On challenge, the 
ruling was sustained by a vote of 26-11-19.“ 


8 Thid. 

*® Thid. 

” Thid.; A/AC.53/1.8. 

“U.N. doe. A/AC.53/SR.4. 

“U.N. doc. A/AC.53/SR.5. In this connection, five more 
Czechoslovak nationals were executed on Feb. 7, 1952, 
bringing the total of announced executions in Eastern 
Europe since October 1951 to 130. 

* Ibid. 
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DECISIONS ON UNSCOB AND THE BALKAN SUBCOMMISSION 


After this strange interlude, discussion of the 
Greek question continued on the afternoon of 
November 23, Mr. Macedo (Uruguay) indicating 
his support of a Balkan Subcommission.* Mr. 
Ordonneau (France) also thought it “wise to en- 
visage the establishment of a sub-commission of 
observation in a region where the situation had 
improved but was far from being stabilized.” * 
While Mr. Palamarchuk (Ukrainian S.S.R.) re- 
peated the Soviet position, Mr. Tamba (Liberia) 
utterly rejected it.“ But he was followed by Mr. 
Katz-Suchy (Poland), who reiterated the Soviet 
thesis all over again, noting the Greek aspirations 
with regard to Northern Epirus and declaring that 
“it was strange to note that, while the population 
of Cyprus was claiming union with Greece, the 
Greek Government did not dare to say anything 
about its rights to that island, which was at pres- 
ent a base for British troops.” Called to order 
for irrelevance, Mr. Katz-Suchy indicated that he 
was speaking “strictly within the subject of 
threats to the political independence and terri- 
torial integrity of Greece. Cyprus was part of 
Greece.” * Once more he referred to the “pre- 
vailing political terror” in Greece and to the in- 
vitation to Greece to become a member of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization as “a direct 
threat to the independence of Bulgaria and Al- 
bania” and called for the end of the Special Com- 
mittee on the Balkans and a cessation of “foreign 
interference” in Greece. Andraos Bey (Egypt), 
on the other hand, challenged the Soviet position 
and felt that all who really wished to safeguard 
the independence of Greece must support the reso- 
lutions submitted by Greece and by the United 
Kingdom, the United States, France, Greece, and 
Mexico.” 

Before the Committee was ready to vote, Mr. 
Politis made a reply to the Soviet charges against 
Greece.” Among other things he referred to an 
espionage ring which had been found recently in 
Athens and pointed out that 


all the reports of the Special Committee on the Balkans 
had established that the countries within the Soviet 
Union's sphere of influence had shared in the conspiracy 
against Greece. It was inevitable to ask who 
financed such subversive organizations, the activities of 
which were obviously co-ordinated. That co-ordination 
was made clear from the report of the Special Committee 
on the Balkans, and was proof of the connivance of the 
USSR and the people's democracies. The representatives 


“U.N. doc. A/AC.53/SR.6. 

* Tbhid. 

© Thid. 

*" Ibid. 

* See also the remarks of Mr. Mavros (Greece) in Com- 
mittee IV, Nov. 22, on Cyprus (U.N. doc. A/C.4/SR.208). 

“U.N. doc. A/AC.53/SR.6. 

° Thid. See also U.N. docs. A/1979, 1986. 
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of those countries had therefore no right to discuss the 
domestic affairs of Greece, since it was not possible to be 
at the same time the guilty party and the judge. 


Moreover, as representatives of regimes “based on 
terror,” they “were in no position to pass judg- 
ment on respect for human rights in other coun- 
tries.” Nor could Mr. Politis accept the Soviet 
thesis concerning executions in Greece as at all 
genuine. As to the alleged “aggressive designs of 
Greece on Albania and Bulgaria,” he stated : ™ 


Since the peace treaty those countries had closed 
their frontiers, refused to comply with the clauses of the 
treaty and broken off all contact with Greece. It was 
Greece that had proposed to Bulgaria and Albania the 
resumption of diplomatic relations, but their reply had 
been that they would only accept such a proposal if 
Greece complied with the conditions formulated by the 
USSR, namely, if it changed its form of government. 

Greece’s sole aim was to maintain itself on the land 
which it had occupied for three thousand years. Greece’s 
strength resided in the courage of its sons and in the 
defence of the freedoms and institutions which were its 
pride. 

Mr. Politis was also grateful for British and 


American assistance to “Greece, and Mr. Cohen 
intervened to state that the aid given by the United 
States was “a continuance of the type of aid given 
to other peoples during the war under the a 
lease programme, of which the Soviet Union had 
received a generous share.” °* 

At the end of this discussion on November 23, 
the Committee,® after rejecting a Soviet amend- 
ment calling for immediate dissolution of the Spe- 
cial Committee on the Balkans, adopted by a vote 
of 50-5-1 the Greek proposal calling for its dis- 
solution within 60 days after approval of the res- 
olution by the General Assembly. The customary 
Soviet resolution * calling for cessation of “for- 
eign interference” in Greece, a “general amnesty,” 
repeal of death sentences, renewal of diplomatic 
relations with Albania and Bulgaria, and dissolu- 
tion of the Special Committee was rejected on a 
paragraph-by-paragraph vote, and a vote on the 
resolution as a whole, under rule 128, was refused. 


51 When similar charges were made in Committee I on 
Jan. 24, 1952, Mr. Politis pointed out that Greece had 
accepted the efforts of the Conciliation Committee in 1948 
and 1949, whereas Albania and Bulgaria had rejected its 
proposals. (U.N. doc. A/CC.1/SR.499). 

2 UN. doc. A/AC.53/SR.6. For a similar statement, on 
Nov. 13, 1950, see BULLETIN of Feb. 26, 1951, p. 347. Mr. 
Cohen pointed out that the aid remained subject to con- 
ditions laid down by the United Nations and was not 
impressed by the Soviet insistence “that there could never 
be freedom in Greece until Greece was willing to accept the 
dictates of the Cominform.” 

81N. doc. A/AC.53/SR.6, A/AC.53/L.2, L. 5. A Chil- 
ean draft resolution was withdrawn. 

“TN. doc. A/AC.53/L.6. The paragraphs were re- 
jected as follows: Preamble, 32-8-11; cessation of inter- 
ference, 46—-5-8 ; amnesty, 37-5-12; executions, 31-10-13; 
diplomatic relations, 22-12-18; dissolution of Unscos, 
33-9-12. 
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India’s Participation in Economic Development Programs 


by Willard L. Thorp 
Assistant Secretary for Economic Affairs? 


When we talk about economic development, we 
are not talking about castles in the air, but about 
a vital process which is actually going on. The 
world economy is not standing still. In many 
countries these are days of great change. 

We all know of the great political changes since 
the end of the war. Some countries have lost their 
independence and have become satellites. Other 
countries have become independent and assumed 
sovereign responsibility for their own future. 
There are no such startling revolutionary changes 
in the social and economic field. But here, too, 
something new has been added. The magnificent 
statement of purpose in the United Nations Char- 
ter—“We the peoples of the United Nations de- 
termined , to promote social progress and 
better standards of life in larger freedom”—is a 
determination which is finding its expression in 
many countries at this very moment. And the 
collective expression in the U.N. Charter is also 
finding its manifestation in new international ar- 
rangements and greatly increased efforts to make 
the ideal of social and economic progress a reality. 

Before the development of modern communica- 
tion and transportation, it was possible for the 
people in many areas to live in complete ignorance 
of the possibility of progress. There was no dis- 
turbing gap between their ambition and their 
realization. They lived as their ancestors had 
lived, suffered as their ancestors had suffered, and 
brought up their children to follow in their own 
limited footsteps. 

There is very little of such contentment in the 
world today. The flow of information in the free 
world has brought to millions an awareness that 
abject poverty, disease, and misery are not the only 
way of life. Inasense, we in America have aggra- 
vated this discontent, for they have heard and 
sometimes seen demonstrations of the political, 
social, and material advancement which the Ameri- 
can people have achieved in an environment of 
freedom and opportunity. In many areas, their 


————————— ooo 


1 Address made before the Fifth Annual Rochester In- 
stitute of International Affairs, at Rochester, N. Y., on 
Feb. 16 and released to the press on the same date. 
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discontent has been fanned by Communist propa- 
ganda. This discontent can lead to disorder and 
chaos, or it can provide the driving force for con- 
structive action. Whether these peoples proceed 
in democratic ways with the encouragement and 
cooperation of the free world, or whether they 
accept glittering Communist promises, is a great 
challenge to them and to us. This challenge 
carries with it an urgent requirement of sustained 
and effective action by the free world. 


Rate of Progress Depends on Outside Cooperation 


It is easy to agree that poverty, disease, and 
ignorance are enemies which must be conquered— 
that social and economic progress are desirable 
objectives. It is more difficult to do something 
about it. However, certain things are clear. Most 
important is the fact that these problems must be 
tackled within and by each country concerned. 
Social progress and economic development can- 
not be imported. They must be an integral part 
of the life process of the country and must be 
inamaponetak into the living organism. 

Progress necessarily implies change—often great 
change. There may need to be changes in institu- 
tions, changes in the way of doing things, and 
even changes in the attitude towards change. The 
sheng may require substantial short-run sacri- 

ces, as energies and efforts are devoted to the 
future rather than the present. These things, and 
more, the country must do itself. 

This is not to say that many forms of encourage- 
ment and support cannot come from outside. In 
fact, in most underdeveloped areas, the rate of 
progress will turn in large part on outside coopera- 
tion. However, assistance from the outside can 
achieve little unless there is an inner compulsion 
to progress, a determination on the part of the 
people and the government involved, and a con- 
crete program for action. But, once that determi- 
nation is established and responsibility for action 
assumed, it can be strengthened and aided greatly 
by international cooperation. For countries as for 
individuals a little help of the right kind at the 
right time can completely change the future. 
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International participation can take many 
forms, but it can be briefly summarized under the 
two headings of “experience” and “capital.” It 
would be absurd for any country to try to redis- 
cover for itself all the hard-won advances of 
science and technology made elsewhere, as well as 
the equally important body of experience in prac- 
tical application. The problem for the relatively 
underdeveloped countries is not so much one of 
making new discoveries as of adapting and apply- 
ing techniques and skills presently being utilized 
in other countries. 

Even with outside aid, the problem faced by 
any country of achieving the widespread applica- 
tion of new skills and techniques is tremendously 
difficult. To create an educational system, teachers 
may first have to train other teachers. To improve 
agriculture may require the creation of an agri- 
cultural extension system, though it took decades 
to build our own network of county agents. Pub- 
lic health development will require a great increase 
in the number of doctors and nurses. And the 
knowledge required for the care and use of ma- 
chinery cannot be acquired over night. These are 
tremendous undertakings for any country in terms 
of both cost and effort. Yet there is no other way 
to deal effectively with poverty, disease, and igno- 
rance. 

The second requirement for economic develop- 
ment is capital. In many of these countries, the 
national product and the standard of living are 
so low that there is little margin that can go 
into investments that would increase productiv- 
ity. The problem of obtaining capital within any 
country for economic development is essentially 
one of sacrificing the present for the future. 
Whether the capital is saved by individuals or 
raised through government taxes, it means that 
purchasing power is taken out of current consump- 
tion for the purpose of increasing productivity in 
the future. For countries with an already miser- 
able standard of living, this is a painful choice. 

But obtaining capital from outside sources also 
raises problems both for the receiver and the 
source. The country seeking capital must face 
such matters as the distrust which there may be 
of “foreign” influence and the undesirability of 
undertaking an obligation requiring the meeting 
of interest charges and repaying principal in the 
future in foreign currencies. At the source there 
are all the questions which arise in connection 
with making any investment as to risk and return. 
Nevertheless, capital is needed, whether it be for 
a hoe, a tractor, or a power plant, if standards of 
living are to be substantially increased. 

One further general point needs to be made, and 
that is that there is no inevitably right pattern or 
form of economic development. Each country 
faces a different set of problems, not merely cre- 
ated by varied resource patterns, but also by its 
cultural characteristics and the nature of its in- 
stitutions. Oftentimes, basic work in fields such 
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as health and education are first essentials. En- 
ergies, at first, may have to be largely dedicated 
to public service projects such as road building, 
water supply, or drainage. But, fortunately, de- 
velopment projects are cumulative. Progress in 
one field opens the door to progress in another. 
Sometimes, there may be a spectacular achieve- 
ment, such as the elimination of a disease like 
malaria from an area.- More often, the gains will 
be slow as compared with the need. But there is 
no other way. The very fact that the effort is 
being made and sustained makes progress and 
hope the keynote of society rather than sterility 
and despair. 


Discussion of Developments in India 


IT have been talking in general terms about social 
and economic progress and the urgency of action. 
I wish that I could report in considerable detail 
on the steps which are being taken in many differ- 
ent countries. However, I think it may be helpful 
to take one country as an example, and therefore 
I propose to discuss briefly some of the develop- 
ments in India. 

India achieved its independence in 1947, and 
her constitution became effective about 2 years 
ago. Although it has had the tremendous problem 
of establishing a new government, India has al- 
ready moved ahead vigorously in the direction of 
social and economic progress. A country with 
about two-fifths the area of the United States, 
India’s population is about 350 million as com- 
pared with our 150 million. Almost 70 percent 
of the population are dependent upon agriculture, 
although there is some industrial development, 
notably textile, steel, cement, and jute manufac- 
ture. It has urban problems too, for Calcutta has 
over 2 million inhabitants and Bombay about 1.5 
million. The level of its productivity is indicated 
by the fact that the average annual income 
amounts to about $60 per person. The new po- 
litical status has resulted in a new democratic 
structure instead of the 9 provinces and 584 
Princely states, and the problems in establishing 
an effective government operation are not easily 
overcome. In addition, there are tremendous 
problems posed by the heritage from the past in 
the social and economic field. 

I have already said that ultimate responsibility 
for economic development in any country rests 
with its government. Under the British rule, con- 
siderable planning had been done. However, in 
1950 the new government of India established a 
Planning Commission to develop a comprehensive 
development program for the public sector of 
the Indianeconomy. The Central Government, in 
consultation with the state governments, has as- 
sumed the full responsibility for undertaking 
steps to develop the Indian economy over a 5-year 
period. This is a national program approved 
by the national parliament. 
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The plan is not merely a blueprint of projects 
but also is built around a budget. It is to be 
financed primarily from internal financial re- 
sources. The government, for instance, has esti- 
mated that from budgetary surpluses, increased 
state taxes, long-term internal borrowing, econ- 
omies in nondevelopmental budgetary items, and 
domestic private investment it will be able to 
provide about two-thirds of the total cost of the 
5-year program which calls for an outlay, trans- 
lating rupees into dollars, of $3.8 billion. The 
remaining one-third of the cost will be covered 
from other sources such as Colombo Plan aid, 
foreign loans and grant assistance, and private 
foreign investment. 

Any development program, to be effective, must 
both meet the immediate needs of the economy 
and provide a base for further development. 
In the case of India, the most pressing problem 
both now and in the future is that of providing 
sufficient food for the growing population. About 
half of the Indian program is directly related 
to the development of agricultural production. 
It aims at an increase of 7.2 million tons in food- 
grains, 1.2 million bales of cotton, 375 thousand 
tons of oil seeds, and 690 thousand tons of sugar. 
This is to be accomplished through the introduc- 
tion of new agricultural techniques, increased 
availability of fertilizers, and an increase in irri- 
gation facilities. Other aspects of the program, 
designed to create a better balance in the economy, 
involve expenditures in the fields of transport and 
communications, and industry. It is worthy of 
note that the industrial sector in the plan is largely 
reserved for private investment. 

Having assumed the responsibility for its own 
economic development, and having drawn up a 
program for that development which meets the 
most pressing needs of the economy and makes 
maximum use of internal financial and material 
resources, the government has already started to 
put the program into effect. It has also sought 
external assistance to help solve its problems. t 
me describe some of the channels through which 
it is obtaining what I described as “experience.” 
I shall speak of four—the United Nations, the 
Colombo Plan, the United States directly, and 
private agencies. 

India already has many technical experts of its 
own, many of whom have studied abroad. It has 
excellent universities. Nevertheless, the Indian 
Government recognizes that the success of its de- 
velopment program depends to a large extent on 
having a much larger supply of specially trained 
personnel, along with adequate facilities for addi- 
tional training in such fields as agronomy, public 
health, education, and the many other aspeg¢ts of 
economic development. coil 

Through the United Nations and its specialized 
agencies, between July 1, 1950, and December 31, 
1951, 57 fellowships to train Indians abroad have 
been granted and $558,000 provided both for these 
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fellowships and the provision of experts to India. 
Unesco is assisting India in expanding and im- 
proving its training facilities in national labora- 
tories and technological and educational] institutes. 
The Fao has provided assistance in the develop- 
ment of forest resources, land reclamation, rice 
breeding, and for the control of crop pests. The 
Wuo has assisted India in fighting malaria, 
cholera, tuberculosis, and is erecting a plant for 
the production of antibiotics. These various ac- 
tivities are being done in part as regular activities 
of the organizations involved, and in part from the 
special technical assistance fund to which 55 
countries have made contributions. 


Assistance From Specialized Agencies 


This brief sketch of U.N. activity indicates the 
range and scope of the skills and resources sup- 
plied by the United Nations and its specialized 
agencies to assist the Indian Government in meet- 
ing its varied problems. I should like to add that 
the Economic Commission for Asia and the Far 
East of the United Nations (Ecare), is making 
studies of problems in this area which affect not 
only Indian economic advancement but relation- 
ships throughout this whole area. 

The work of Ecare includes, among other 
things, conferences of technicians on the mobiliza- 
tion of domestic capital, studies of the structure of 
industrial organization, surveys of raw material 
resources in the regions, and work in the field of 
flood control. - 

Turning from the U.N. effort, in which the 
United States is fully cooperating, let us look at 
another international effort more regional in 
character whereby “experience” is exchanged. 
You have undoubtedly heard of the “Colombo 
Plan,” named after the city of Colombo in Ceylon. 
This is a term somewhat loosely used to designate 
an arrangement for periodic consultation among 
nations interested in economic development in 
South and Southeast Asia. Its formal title is the 
Consultative Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment in South and Southeast Asia. This Com- 
mittee has issued a report describing development 
plans and projects of a number of countries in the 
region together with their estimates of cost, cov- 
ering a period of 6 years. Participating countries 
include Australia, Burma, Canada, Ceylon, India, 
New Zealand, Pakistan, Cambodia, Laos, Vietnam, 
the United Kingdom, and the United States, with 
Indonesia, the Philippines, and Thailand partici- 
pating as observers. None of the participating 
countries is obligated to accept the programs and 
financial estimates in the report and so far eco- 
nomic aid programs emerging from within this 
framework are on a country-to-country bilateral 
basis. Through the technical assistance phase of 
the Colombo Plan, specialists in such practical 
fields as nursing and tractor maintenance have 
been sent to India, and 137 Indians given special 
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training in appropriate fields. ‘The Colombo Plan 
is also important in connection with providing 
foreign capital, which I shall discuss later. 

Still another channel through which “experi- 
ence” is flowing to India, is the technical coopera- 
tion program of the United States. The US. 
Government has extended aid to India for the 
past 2 years. In fiscal year 1951 this aid was in 
the form of technical cooperation and totaled 
$634,000. Of this amount nearly $400,000 was 
obligated for agriculture and rural development 
work. An example of the work undertaken is 
the Etawah project in the State of Uttar Pradesh. 
Here under the guidance of Horace Holmes, a 
former county agent from Tennessee, 79,000 peo- 
ple from 102 villages covering an area of 100 
square miles have demonstrated how, with proper 
training, cooperation and planning, food produc- 
tion can be increased, disease controlled, and edu- 
cation improved. Other types of assistance ex- 
tended with U.S. Point Four aid include experts 
in soil research, agricultural machinery, ground 
water geology, mineral geology, child welfare, vac- 
cines, and locust control. In addition, a Point 
Four grant of $150,000 was made available to the 
American Friends Service Committee to under- 
take a program of rural improvement. 

For the fiscal year 1952 howl 54 million dollars 
has been allocated by the Technical Cooperation 
Administration for aid to India. On January 
5, 1952, the United States and India signed an 
agreement providing for American cooperation 
under an expanding Point Four program. Under 
this agreement the United States will make avail- 
able 50 million dollars for use in the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1952. The Indian Government 
is placing an equivalent amount of rupees in a 
common fund. This money is being used to finance 
projects administered in close cooperation with 
the Central and State Governments of India. The 
projects are aimed primarily at increasing the 
food supply of the country. 

To achieve the maximum amount of develop- 
ment amongst the greatest number of people, the 
Indian Government has adopted a scheme of com- 
munity development projects. Each of these 
projects will be made up of some 300 contiguous 
village areas totaling about 300 villages per area 
inhabited by about 200,000 people. There will 
be 65 of these projects, encompassing about 13 
million persons. In each of these areas a combined 
program of development of agriculture, public 
health, and education will be initiated like the 
Etawah project I have just mentioned. The Ford 
Foundation has agreed to assume responsibility 
for the operation of 15 of these projects. The 
remaining 50 will be the responsibility of the 
Indian Government in cooperation with U.S. tech- 
nicians utilizing part of the joint Indo-American 
fund. The primary object of this comprehensive 
community level approach to development is to 
increase agricultural production while at the same 
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time dealing with the related health and educa- 
tion problems which confront the grass root areas. 
They will be demonstration centers for all of 
India. It is a direct program in which the people 
can participate fully, and whose success is vitally 
dependent on their cooperative efforts. 

In addition to all these channels, technical as- 
sistance is reaching India from various private 
sources. Through the years private funds from 
various countries including the United States have 
supported educational institutions, the training 
of Indian students abroad, and various experi- 
mental projects, particularly in the fields of agri- 
cultural development and rural welfare. At pres- 
ent, so far as we know, a total of 669 projects are 
being undertaken by U.S. mission groups in India 
in the fields of education, medicine, social services, 
industrial training, and agriculture. Similar work 
is being undertaken by Canadian and English mis- 
sion groups. Most of these projects are small in 
comparison with the work being undertaken by 
the larger philanthropic organizations. The Ford 
Foundation is at present operating or making 
plans for activities in fields related primarily to 
agriculture, both in supporting certain community 
projects, and in increasing training and extension 
techniques. The Rockefeller Foundation is also 
operating projects in India, in the field of medi- 
cine and public health, as well as a fellowshi 
program. It is reported that the Wattumull 
Foundation has a substantial program for India 
in the fields of education and population control. 

One cannot help but be impressed with the 
variety of sources from which technical aid is 
coming, yet it is small indeed when compared to 
the need and the opportunity. The effectiveness 
of these experts is greatly enhanced by the support 
which they are given by the Indian Government. 


Aid From Capital 


The same variety of sources and type of activity 
is found in the field of capital. First is the as- 
sistance from a U.N. specialized agency—the In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment (Iprp), which has already extended three 
loans totaling 59.8 million dollars to India for 
economic development projects. 

The first such loan, for railway rehabilitation, 
was made in August 1949 and provided 32.8 mil- 
lion dollars. This loan was to provide railway 
equipment for the reconstruction and development 
of the Indian railways. The Indian railway sys- 
tem was in need of extensive repair because of the 
heavy deterioration during the war owing to heavy 
military use and lack of maintenance. The Bank 
loan provided the financing necessary to purchase 
rolling stock, boilers, spare parts, and other needed 
railway equipment. 

The second loan for 8.5 million dollars was ex- 
tended in September 1949 to finance the import of 
equipment necessary for the reclamation of agri- 
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cultural land. This equipment is being used to 
clear millions of acres of land infested with a weed 
known as Kans Grass, and for a pilot program to 
clear about 100,000 acres of jungle land. The 
equipment purchased was primarily heavy duty 
type tractors and the related spare parts and 
auxiliary equipment. 

The third loan for 18.5 million dollars was ex- 
tended in April 1950 for the further development 
of the Damodar River Valley, the country’s most 
important industrial area. This loan is being 
used to finance the cost of the Bokaro-Konar power 
project which includes the largest steam electric 
plant in India. The loan will finance the pur- 
chase of power-house equipment for the Bokaro 
steam plant, construction equipment for the Konar 
Dam, transmission lines, and equipment for sub- 
stations. This project will provide electric 
energy for the expansion of coal production in the 
area and for the exploitation of other mineral 
deposits. The project will also supply water for 
irrigation in parts of the valley. 

In 1951, at the request of the Indian Govern- 
ment, the Isrp sent a mission to India to “re-assess 
the country’s economic and financial position, ex- 
amine the planning, financing, and execution of 
India’s development program, and report to the 
Bank on any projects the Government may submit 
for its attention.” This mission has completed 
its survey and is now preparing this report. 

In addition, there is assistance in the form of 
‘apital from other governments. Under the 
Colombo Plan, India has received grants of eco- 
nomic aid from Canada of 15 million dollars, 
Australia 9.4 million dollars, and New Zealand 
$700,000. The United Kingdom has expressed its 
willingness to release the equivalent of 98 million 
dollars of blocked sterling balances held by India 
for each year of the program. ‘These are sums 
available for the use of the Government of India 
in connection with its development program. 

I have mentioned already the U.S. program for 
the current year of 54 million dollars. While 
part of this will go to finance technical coopera- 
tion, some of it will be spent for equipment which 
may be regarded as in the capital category. In 
addition to meet the emergency famine conditions 
in India, the Congress of the United States in 
1951 authorized the granting of a loan of 190 
million dollars to India to cover the purchase of 
badly needed wheat. The sale of this wheat in 
India brings Indian rupees in to the hands of the 
Indian Government, and they will be used to as- 
sist financing of economic development projects, 
particularly to increase food production to avoid 
drastic famine conditions in the future. 


importance of Private Capital Investment 


One of the basic principles which the United 
States Government has emphasized in connection 
with economic development is the importance of 
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private capital investment. Not oviy does private 
investment bring capital, but it also brings with 
it technical knowledge and management experi- 
ence. In the case of India, Ambassador Sen, 
speaking recently to an American business audi- 
ence, pointed out the desire of India for Amer- 
ican private capital investment. As an example, 
he pointed out the agreement signed on November 
30, 1951, between the Government of India and 
the Standard Vacuum Oil Company of the United 
States providing for the establishment by the latter 
of a petroleum refinery at Bombay. This agree- 
ment has far-reaching implications for the role 
of private foreign investment in India. As a re- 
sult of this agreement the StanVacCo was ac- 
claimed by the Indian press “as the first foreign 
concern to make a large investment in free India 
to set up a new industry.” 

The agreement provides that StanVac will form 
an Indian company which will own and operate 
the refinery. About 25 percent of the cumulative 
preference stock of the new company will be of- 
fered to Indian investors. The company has 
agreed to install a 1-million ton refinery. It has 
agreed to train Indian personnel and to expend 
up to 2.5 million rupees to construct housing for 
Indian workers at the installation. 

The Indian Government for its part has guar- 
anteed the company against nationalization for a 
period of 25 years, and has agreed to give adequate 
compensation if the company is subsequently 
nationalized; to grant the necessary exchange 
facilities, including the payment of profits; to 
permit the company to import the required ma- 
chinery and plant equipment at a low rate of duty 
and to import crude petroleum duty-free until 
India itself produces this resource in quantities 
adequate to meet the company’s needs. The gov- 
ernment has also indicated that it will install the 
necessary harbor facilities and use its good offices 
to help the company acquire land for the plant 
and for the housing of the employees. 

It is understood that similar agreements are 
under negotiation with other oil companies. Other 
private foreign investments, especially British and 
Swiss, have been made in Indian industries, such 
as motor transportation and machine tools. In 
addition, private firms in countries such as Swit- 
zerland, Sweden, and Canada are “investing” in 
India in the form of technical cooperation. This 
generally involves providing materials and per- 
sonnel for the training of Indians in industrial 
techniques in such fields as antibiotics manufac- 
tures and the production of railway equipment. 

I have dwelt at length on the many programs 
at present proceeding in India, because through 
looking at one country it is easy to see realistically 
all the complicated facets of cooperative and co- 
ordinated endeavor on an international public 
and private basis that can and should give impetus 
to national economic development programs. 

The Indians are determined to be a free and 
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equal partner in the achievement of a peaceful 
world. Our Ambassador to India recently pointed 
out that, if free democratic government meets the 
test in India, new hope and courage will be 
brought to all the hundreds of millions of peoples 
of Asia. The elections in India reveal the urgency 
of effective economic development work. The 
Government of India has accepted the challenge. 
Should this great effort fail, and should it be 
succeeded by a Communist police state, democ- 
racy’s position throughout the world would be 
gravely endangered, and Asia’s participation in a 
free world almost irretrievably damaged. 

Programs such as I have outlined for India 
are going forward in many countries today, each 
in its own way. But I wish to make one final 
point, and that is that their progress is also de- 
pendent upon world economic and political con- 
ditions. Some relatively underdeveloped country 
may bend every effort to increase productivity 
through sound and effective planning of projects, 
through programs for the development and appli- 
cation of technical skill, through the mobilization 
of capital and the improvement of transportation 
and communications. It may undertake a com- 
plete program of land reform, with better land use, 
land tenure, farm financing and marketing facili- 
ties and the like. It may be aided by the United 
States or by other governments or by private 
agencies and private capital. But its future is still 
largely dependent upon world economic and world 
political conditions. 

Men and nations achieve their highest economic 
potentials through the exchange of goods and 
services. A favorable world economic environ- 
ment is one in which there is a relatively free ex- 
change of goods among nations and where the 
exchange of currencies does not face the hamper- 
ing restrictions that have almost been the rule in 
recent years. Then increased productivity can be 
associated with the best form of distribution and 
exchange. 

The great essential in the political world is 
peace. It is hardly necessary for me to suggest 
that war is the great destroyer of economic and 
social progress. That is one reason why we must 
build up the military and economic strength of 
the free world to defend itself against hostile and 
aggressive encroachments of Soviet empire-build- 


ing. 
We must be ready to defend ourselves, but we 
do not need to be on the defensive. Progress is 
being made in the free world. The amazing re- 
covery in Europe with the aid of the Marshall 
Plan, the great programs of emergency assistance, 
the self-help projects like Point Four and eco- 
nomic development, the effort to reduce trade bar- 
riers—these are all major investments in the peace- 
ful future. These investments have been made, as 
all investments are made, because we have had 
faith in the future. We are not alone in that faith. 
Other countries are investing in the future too. 
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Secretary Acheson once called the technical- 
assistance program a program of using material 
means to achieve nonmaterial ends. Our invest- 
ment in the future throughout the world is in 
reality an investment in human freedom and op- 
portunity, in social and economic progress, and 
in peace. If these things are important to us, it 
follows that we must move forward with courage 
and determination, working at home and with 
other nations, to achieve these great ends. 


Point Four Program in Pakistan 
To Be Expanded 


[Released to the press February 2] 


The Governments of the United States and 
Pakistan concluded an agreement in Karachi on 
February 2 through which increased American co- 
operation under Point Four will be made available 
for the technical and economic development of 
Pakistan. 

The agreement was signed by Fazlur Rahman, 
Minister of Economic Affairs and of Commerce 
and Education, for Pakistan and by Ambassador 
Avra M. Warren for the United States. Under 
its terms, the United States will make 10 million 
dollars available this fiscal year for projects agreed 
upon by the two Governments. This sum is to be 
matched by an equal or greater amount in rupees 
by Pakistan. 

The new agreement, which cy, 7 mc a Point 
Four general agreement signed February 9, 1951, 
wnanliies for joint administration of the funds by 
a Point Four Country Director to be appointed 
by the Technical Cooperation Administration and 
an official to be named by the Pakistan Govern- 
ment. These two officials will be responsible for 
approving the projects to be carried out. Discus- 
sions are now under way in Karachi regarding 
projects in agriculture, power development, trans- 
portation, public health and sanitation, education, 
industrial development, and other fields. 

When Pakistan became a nation in 1947, it was 
more than 85 percent agricultural. It was evi- 
dent that a diversification of the economy was es- 
sential to increase the standard of living and gen- 
erally strengthen the national economy. Present 

lans for Point Four technical cooperation with 

akistan emphasize the development and process- 
ing of the country’s own resources, largely agri- 
cultural, into consumer goods for local consump- 
tion. Today, for example, Pakistan spends 150 
million dollars yearly on textiles, which represent 
about 40 percent of the value of its commercial 
imports. With the installation of modern ma- 
chinery, Pakistan plans to make more of the cloth 


* BULLETIN of Feb. 19, 1951, p. 299. 
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it needs and to divert the foreign exchange thus 
released to the purchase of capital goods. 

Pakistan is engaged in a 6-year development 
program embracing more than 100 projects. The 
expanded Point Four cooperation program will 
aid in carrying out many of these projects and will 
be coordinated with technical and economic as- 
sistance from other sources such as the Colombo 
Plan, United Nations, the World Bank, and non- 
governmental agencies. 

One of the major problems facing Pakistan is 
the housing and care of the hundreds of thousands 
of refugees who tcday are living in makeshift tents 
or without shelter. Another problem is the com- 
plete rehabilitation of the railroads. In the past, 
such heavy use was made of the Pakistan railroads 
that the rolling stock was left in a greatly depre- 
ciated condition and the 7,000 miles of track in 
need of repair. Point Four technicians will ad- 
vise on housing and on the rehabilitation of the 
transportation system. 

Since last February, when the Point Four 
general agreement was signed, more than $700,000 
has been allotted to Pakistan for technical coopera- 
tion projects in agricultural extension work; 
locust control; and technical advice in the manu- 
facture of firebrick, standardization of the steel 
industry, truck-body design, water supply and 
sewer systems, and census statistics. Of the total 
allotment, $385,000 was for 91 trainees now in the 
United States to gain expert knowledge in the 
fields of agriculture, reclamation and hydroelec- 
tric power, public health, education, industrial 
training, census, railways, highways, maternal 
and child health, fisheries, coast and geodetic sur- 


veys, civil aviation, and housing and town 
planning. 

A campaign against the desert locust in Paki- 
stan last summer was a highly effective demon- 
stration of Point Four cooperation. The locust 
has for ages been one of the most serious threats 
to crops and food supply in this part of the world. 
Pakistan has long aa a well-organized locust- 
control program, based on poisoning, dusting, 
and other ground-control measures. Following 
an urgent request for additional help in dealing 
with the locust invasion last summer, the United 
States supplied several airplanes and pilots. The 
results of aerial spraying, which had never be- 
fore been tried in Pakistan, were so impressive 
that the Pakistan Government is now buying sev- 
eral American spraying and dusting planes and 
is training a number of select pilots under an 
American Point Four instructor. 

Earle Gill, chief of the Pakistan division of 
the Tca, heads a group of American technicians 
which will work out the details of the new pro- 
gram with Pakistan officials. Others in the group 
are _p—Htohert, lui, Acting Officer in Charge 
of Economic Affairs of the Office of South Asian 
Affairs, Department of State; William Turnage, 
Associate Chief, Economic Development. staff, 
Department of State; Dr. Richard F. Boyd, New 
England Regional Director of the United States 
Public Health Service; and Karl G. Knaus, ex- 
tension specialist of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, now serving as consultant to the Pakistan 
Ministry of Food and Agriculture in charge of 
the extension program in Pakistan. 


An International Materials Policy for a Free World 


by Manly Fleischmann 
Defense Production Administrator? 


The agreement on basic metals just reached by 
the United States and the United Kingdom is an 
important milestone in the development of a sound 
international materials policy essential to the 
strength and survival of the free world.2 While 
the substantive advantages of the agreement to 
each nation are obvious, the arrangement has 
longer range significance not yet generally under- 
stood on either side of the Atlantic. 

As Defense Production Administrator, I was 
active in the negotiations which led up to the 


*An address made before the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion, New York, N. Y., on Feb. 14 and released to the press 
by the Defense Production Agency on the same date. 

? BULLETIN of Jan. 28, 1952, p. 115. 
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eventual agreement. I wish to describe some of 
the considerations which cause me to assign an 
importance to the accomplishment which may not 
be readily apparent to persons less directly con- 
cerned. 


Significance of U. S.-U. K. Agreement 


The substance of the mutual contract is simply 
stated. The United States, in the midst of a tre- 
mendous mobilization effort, is short of aluminum 
and has also been unable to buy tin at what we 
consider a reasonable price in the world markets. 
The British have an even greater need for steel 
in any form. As a result of the arrangements 
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just concluded, each nation will find its particular 
problems measurably eased. We will sell to the 
British approximately 1,000,000 tons of steel in 
shapes and forms which we can best spare; they 
will sell to us some 55,000,000 pounds of aluminum 
and 20,000 tons of tin at a price we are willing 
to pay. 

It is significant at the outset to note that the 
agreement has met with both commendation and 
criticism in each country, though the affirmative re- 
action has been predominant here and in England. 
Such criticism as has been heard in this country 
is to the effect that we cannot spare either the steel 
or the scrap which it will one day generate; in 
England, it is suggested that the tin price given 
us is unconscionably low. 

I want to make it perfectly clear that I am not 
particularly concerned about the exact balance 
sheet that arises from the transaction, though I 
think it can be demonstrated (as I shall attempt 
to do later) that the debits and credits are com- 
parable if one can weigh steel in one scale and 
aluminum and tin in the other. But even if I 
thought that the United Kingdom had the better 
of the bargain, I would still*be certain that:both 
countries would win in the long run. 

My immediate responsibilities have to do with 
the mobilization of the nation’s productive ca- 
pacity and the rapid build-up of our military 
strength. Asa citizen, however, and as one whose 
basic interests lie in the field of international rela- 
tions, I am convinced that our long-term national 
security and the hope for a peaceful world depend 
primarily on the construction and progressive 
strengthening of a grand alliance among the free 
nations. It is impossible to conceive of the erec- 
tion of any such alliance except on the tested 
cornerstone of Anglo-American unity. 

So, I would not feel that any vital American 
interest had been neglected if England, beset by 
economic and industrial problems which threaten 
her very existence, had in fact obtained benefits 
under the agreement more desperately needed by 
her than this nation needs what we will receive. 
When the free world alliance is strengthened, ev- 
ery free nation is the gainer—and it should be 
noted that in this case American aid, if it be called 
that, will not cost the American taxpayer one cent. 


Association of Nations in International Trade 


I now wish to examine the basic problem which 
gave rise to this most recent experiment in inter- 
national cooperation—the interdependence of free 
nations in mobilizing our resources for security, 
for survival, and eventually for the winning of a 
peaceful world. 

The association of nations in international trade 
has always been a source of mutual economic gain. 
In time of peace, the objective was a rising living 
standard in all participating countries, secured 
through maximizing in all nations the benefits de- 
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rived from the specialized resources, scientific 
knowledge, managerial capacity, and labor skills 
in each nation. ‘This was the objective to which 
Cordell Hull dedicated his fight for reciprocal 
trade agreements. 

Now we have even more urgent reasons for 
searching out ways and means for stimulating and 
organizing the agreements on the use of materials 
among the associated free nations. It is no longer 
a matter of maximizing economic benefits. The 
objective is survival—survival for the United 
States and survival for the free world. 

Two thoroughly misleading ideas are in gen- 
eral circulation today. The first, reflecting the 
tradition of the limitless resources of the American 
economy, and its unparalleled productive capacity, 
is that going it alone we can achieve any economic 
objectives we choose to establish. The second, re- 
flecting our experience in World War II, is that 
if we make an enormous productive effort within 
a short period of time we can assure our safety 
into the indefinite future. In my judgment, both 
of these ideas are erroneous, and their currency 
is dangerous to our national security. 

Partly as a result of the depletion of our own 
natural resources and partly as a result of the 
changing technology and scale of military and 
industrial production, we have become to a con- 
siderable extent a “have not” nation. <A recent 
report of the U.S. Bureau of Mines indicates that 
out of 38 important industrial minerals, we are 
self-sufficient in only 9. For another 20, domestic 
production provides less than 60 percent of our 
requirements. For 7 of these 20 minerals, we are 
dependent on other countries for just about 100 
percent of our needs. The special material re- 
quirements of the mobilization program, multiply- 
ing at a fantastic rate our needs for nickel, copper, 
cobalt, columbium, uranium, and many other min- 
erals, have greatly increased our dependence on 
foreign sources of supply. Even our great steel 
industry, with its unparalleled production capac- 
ity, can support the expansion now under way 
only by drawing on newly developed forei 
sources of iron ore. American self-sufficiency in 
raw materials is a myth. We must reorient our 
thinking and we must plan our international poli- 
cies to reflect this reality. 

In addition, the crisis that confronts this gener- 
ation is different in character and different in 
timing from the crises we faced in the two world 
wars of this century. The great pressure under 
which we live and the great dangers that we face 
may continue indefinitely. We must be concerned 
not only with securing a larger production of 
munitions items as quickly as we can get it—we 
must also be concerned with assuring the con- 
tinuance of the development of new weapons and 
the expansion of our productive resources so that 
at any time in the future we will be in a position 
to move rapidly to maximum output of military 
goods. At the same time we must assure the health 
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of our economy and the welfare of our Eo by 
continuing to maintain high living standards and 
high pons, Fasano 

The accomplishment of these objectives presents 
problems in organizing production wholly unlike 
those we faced in 1942. It requires the projection 
of production planning over a time span of years, 
including policies and programs for materials 
supply. It imposes responsibilities for purposeful 
integration of military, industrial, civilian, and 
export-import programs, 

We cannot follow the pattern of 1941-45. Then, 
the combination that built our victory included a 
powerful, all-out drive for munitions output dur- 
ing an initial period of time bought for us by 
our allies, and the protection afforded our home 
front by distance. Now, we are mobilizing against 
a threat whose time of impact is unknown; the 
projection of the period of danger makes it im- 
possible to follow the former policy of shutting 
off civilian production to devote all our resources 
to military production; and the raw materials 
balance sheet is markedly less favorable unless 
we make, in cooperation with our allies, more ef- 
fective and more imaginative use of our collective 
resources. Then, we were fighting a war. Now, 
we are faced with a crisis whose magnitude and 
duration are not known. We need strength, and 
the potential for more strength. We need flexi- 
bility and momentum, and the capacity to direct 
that momentum. 

When this nation decided to disarm at the con- 
clusion of World War II, we did not fully under- 
stand the circumstances of the times. We chose 
to disarm, as it now appears, in the face of four 
technological revolutions which cannot fail to have 
a massive impact on the conditions of human life. 
There have been many technological revolutions in 
the past, but never, I think, has there been such a 
concurrence of forces leading to change as has ap- 
peared within the last decade. I have in mind 
specifically developments in the fields of atomic 
energy, jet propulsion, electronics, and petro- 
chemicals. Any one of these four technological 
revolutions would have enormous implications for 
the problems of national survival. The four to- 
gether, with their related problems of timing and 
materials supply that I want to discuss with you, 
raise issues of the greatest seriousness and intro- 
duce new concepts with respect to the unity of the 
free world. 


Problems of Supply and Production 


No one can immerse himself in the problems of 
materials supply and production requirements as 
I have done without becoming directly aware of 
the great dependence of this economy on foreign 
sources of supply. Contrary to popular belief, 
however, the nations on which we depend for ma- 
terials are not content to accept payment in dollars 
if they cannot spend them for the materials and 
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products they need. They will send us what we 
need from them only if they are assured that we 
will send them what they need from us. 

Nor can we dodge the fact that this will mean 
sacrifices. It will mean, on occasion, giving up 
supplies for which we have urgent domestic re- 
} ae egy It will mean comparable sacrifices 

or them. These economic costs can be assessed 
fairly only in relation to the economic gains grow- 
ing out of our imports. These gains are not 
always readily measurable in terms of dollars. 
Nor is the exchange always in terms of physical 
goods. It is essential that we understand this 
process in order to grasp its importance and in 
order to persuade people that the sacrifices are 
worthwhile and in the national interest. We must 
take a larger view of these issues than that of one 
member of Congress who recently told me that 
he was in favor of the deal we had worked out with 
the British for the exchange of metals except for 
the part where we sold them our steel. 

Against this background, the arrangements re- 
cently concluded with the British illustrate in con- 
crete terms the possibilities that can be developed 
by an imaginative approach to the problems of 
mutual needs and mutual assets. 

American critics of this and any other trans- 
action involving the export of any material in 
short supply generally regard themselves as taking 
a hard-headed and realistic view of the national 
interest. My own judgment is to the contrary. 
I think they fail to understand how much we have 
gained through the exchange; they look only at 
the outgo and not at the income side of the trans- 
action. And in the larger view, I think they are 
unrealistic in their failure to grasp the net gain 
to the entire free world when its total economic 
strength, its mobilization potential, and its safety 
is inereased. 


ALUMINUM PRODUCTION 


Let us now examine the account in more detail. 
As we looked forward to the first quarter of 1952 
last fall, we faced a very difficult problem in alu- 
minum. While we have planned an expansion of 
our aluminum production capacity that will in- 
crease our output by over 80 percent in less than 
3 years, sockiliontionn requirements, particularly 
for aircraft, have risen sharply before much new 
aluminum production has come in. Our analysis 
of requirements for early 1952 showed that, after 
meeting direct military and important defense- 
supporting needs, so little aluminum would be left 
that allotments to manufacturers of less essential 
civilian products would have to be cut back 
sharply; in some cases to less than 15 percent of 
their consumption in a comparable period before 
the Korean invasion. This would have closed 
hundreds or perhaps thousands of firms—most of 
them small—and caused widespread unemploy- 
ment. Even worse, this action would have pre- 
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ceded by only a few months the time when the 
completion of a good part of the aluminum ex- 
pansion program would make possible larger allot- 
ments for civilian production. The aluminum 
secured from the British has enabled us to increase 
allotments to these firms. It seems probable that 
it will make it possible for most of them to stay 
in business until our own production can take up 
the supply burden. 


TIN PRODUCTION 


The facts with respect to tin are even simpler. 
That metal is essential to production of every 
kind—nilitary, industrial, and civilian—and we 
produce domestically none of our needs. Here, as 
elsewhere, we must import to live. For many 
months recently we were able to import only the 
smallest amounts and none from our usual major 
sources. The completion of our purchase contract 
with the British has drastically altered this most 
difficult and irritating international dilemma, and 
the assurance of an adequate supply of tin at 
reasonable prices now seems capable of attainment 
in the immediate future. 

So much for our gains. 


SUPPLYING STEEL TO U. K. 


On the other side of the transaction, you are 
familiar with the very difficult problems encoun- 
tered by the United Kingdom in trying to support 
a substantial volume of military output and at 
the same time maintain reasonable living stand- 
ards for its people. The British are ma ing an 
effort to support the mobilization program at least 
as great as that of any of the nations with which 
we have allied ourselves. As Mr. Churchill 

ointed out so dramatically in his recent speech 
fore Congress,’ they need raw materials, princi- 
ally steel. Increased imports from us, added to 
arger supplies of iron ore and scrap that we are 
assisting them to secure from other countries, will 
make it possible for them to sustain their mobiliza- 
tion effort without slackening, thereby contrib- 
uting to the collective security of all free nations. 

In sum, we have given up a limited quantity of 
steel that might possibly have been used here, 
though we have the option to deliver only those 
shapes and forms which are in easiest supply. In 
return, we have secured aluminum and tin that 
will, in my judgment, help us in the months ahead 
beyond any possible sacrifice in steel. In addition, 
we have made a contribution toward strengthening 
the defense of the free world from which we can 
secure, now and in the future, benefits that cannot 
be measured in dollars. 

It is an amusing footnote to this transaction 
that though representatives of the American steel 
industry were critical of an earlier arrangement 
of the same sort, they have generally approved the 


* BULLETIN of Jan. 28, 1952, p. 116: 
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present agreement, since it has provided them with 
a market for what may well be excess steel in some 
forms and shapes before the end of 1952. 

We have developed similar arrangements with 
Canada, which is a principal supplier of many 
materials of critical importance to our mobiliza- 
tion effort. I believe we should encourage the 
extension of these arrangements and explore ways 
and means of stimulating comparable relation- 
ships with other nations of the free world. In this 
way we will give important support to our policy 
of shoring up weak points in the free world’s de- 
fenses and building areas of strength on which 
we can count. 


“Exchange of Availabilities’’ 


Let me make it perfectly clear that these ar- 
rangements are not “barters” or “swaps” in any 
real sense. The basic idea is rather an “exchange 
of availabilities”’—that is, that each nation of the 
free world contributes what it can to the attain- 
ment of the goal of mutual security. Sometimes 
this will be much; sometimes little or nothing, 
but the material requirements of “haves” and 
“have nots” alike must be fairly considered and 
taken care of, for the defensive chain is no stronger 
than its weakest link. 

I think it is of the greatest ce Ngee to recog- 
nize that on many occasions the exchange ma 
be in terms of ideas or technological “know how,” 
which cannot be assessed in the ordinary measures 
of barter arrangements. Brains cannot be classi- 
fied by nationality, nor can weights be assigned to 
mover Seat or chemical processes. We may be 
the major munitions plant for democracy, but we 
are by no means the only laboratory of the free 
world. The British, for example, have an enor- 
mous capacity for creative engineering upon which 
we are drawing to our mutual benefit, as witness 
their invaluable contributions to the sciences of 
radar and jet propulsion. The international ex- 
change of scientific knowledge and technological 
capacity is just as important as the international 
exchange of materials. 

If we explore our relations with other countries 
in the free world with these points in mind, we 
find increasingly that allies can be associated with 
each other in a variety of different ways. Many 
of the free nations have demonstrated a sensible 
and far sighted attitude toward this issue, and it 
is imperative that we begin to recognize the 
diverse nature of their contributions. 

I will say frankly that I do not think it un- 
diplomatic or wrong to consider ways of develop- 
ing effective exchange relationships with nations 
that are in a position to help us, or for this nation 
to take the lead in canvassing the possibilities 
openly and frankly on that basis. It seems to me 
that our common cause is advanced as the realiza- 
tion spreads that the defense of the free world is 
built on the elements of strength possessed by all 
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of the associated nations and does not rest at all, 
as is sometimes alleged, on a one-way flow of as- 
sistance that always originates in the United 
States. Directly and indirectly we have received 
much more help from our allies than most dis- 
cussions have indicated. But the potential is still 
more impressive than the realization and deserves 
the most careful exploration. 

The military and mobilization problems which 
beset this nation are duplicated in all the free na- 
tions associated with us in a common defense. In 
other countries the difficulties are intensified by 
the destruction of resources, inflation, the disap- 
pearance of financial assets, and unfavorable trade 
balances. In many countries unemployment and 
inflation are the irritants of social unrest that 
weaken democratic governments and inhibit their 
ability to support a substantial mobilization pro- 
gram. They have the same compelling reasons 
we have to search out policies and procedures for 
assuring economic utilization of materials and 
skills throughout the free world. In terms of 
abilities, as well as in terms of real national in- 
terest, an imaginative exploration of exchange 
possibilities—ranging well beyond materials—is 
the surest way to mutual strength and security. 

Such arrangements may be worked out bilater- 
ally, or they may be the subject of multilateral 
agreements, such as those embodied in the Inter- 
national Materials Conference, which has already 
demonstrated its worth in this field. 


Minimizing Price Competition 


To the extent that we can secure international 
agreements allocating materials on the basis of 
need, giving full effect to the composition of each 
nation’s need in terms of normal use and current 
requirements for military purposes, we can mini- 
mize the destructive price competition for critical 
materials in world markets that has been weaken- 
ing our efforts to hold off inflation and simulta- 
neously distorting material flows without refer- 
ence to the free world’s defense. The international 
allocation of materials is as necessary and logical 
in this period of supply-demand unbalance as we 
have found domestic allocation to be in similar 
circumstances. We could not hope to achieve the 
balanced military and civilian program that we 
are organizing—in the face of requirements run- 
ning from 50 to 100 percent in excess of supply— 
if we allowed price competition in free markets 
to direct the distribution of steel, copper, and 
aluminum. The essence of our programing oper- 
ations under the Controlled Materials Plan in this 
country is that critical materials in short supply 
shall not be pre-empted by the highest bidders or 
move in accordance with normal pre-Korean con- 
sumption patterns. Rather, they are channeled 
to users in terms of relative essentiality of need 
consistent with established mobilization objec- 
tives. There are just as compelling reasons for 
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using the same criteria to direct the international 
flow of such key materials as nickel and copper. 
We cannot afford waste in the distribution of these 
resources, nor should we confound our attempts 
to prevent inflation and stabilize purchasing power 
by engaging in an auctioneering approach to mate- 
rial flows in world markets. 


Authority of International Materials Conference 


Recent criticism of the International Materials 
Conference (Imc) proceeds upon the wholly er- 
roneous assumption that we have illegally oe 
away our right to secure our fair share of the 
scarce materials of the world and that we are being 
short-changed in the division of the supply. 
Nothing could be further from the fact. 

In truth, the International Materials Conference 
has only the power to recommend—its decisions 
can be carried out only by full agreement of the 
member nations—but it is a tribute to its work 
that such agreements have usually been unanimous. 

Again, far from being short-changed, the 
United States’ allocations have regularly been 
much larger than our pre-Korea share of the in- 
ternational supply, this being a proper recognition 
of the vast demands of our tremendous mobiliza- 
tion effort. Our current difficulties with copper, 
for example, come not at all from an inadequate 
Imc allocation but result from our inability to find 
a seller who will deliver copper at our present 
ceiling price. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, I have tried to make clear my 
conviction that we should, as rapidly as possible, 
examine with every free nation ways and means to 
develop more arrangements like the steel for alu- 
minum and tin transaction recently concluded 
with the British. In one respect or another we 
are all “have nots,” although collectively our ma- 
terial resources are large enough, if wisely ad- 
ministered, to meet our total mobilization require- 
ments. I believe we can do more not only with 
the Atlantic nations. There are material re- 
sources in the areas of the future that only now 
are stirring with economic life—in the Middle 
East, in Africa, and in Asia, for example. In 
many instances, their capacity to supply our minor 
strategic imports, such as columbite and cobalt, 
constitutes a ceiling over crucial military produc- 
tion in the United States. 

I see nothing that could be called unstatesman- 
like, or even undesirable as a matter of interna- 
tional tactics, in bringing within the range of com- 
mon discussion our needs and theirs. Not the 
least among the benefits to be derived by other 
countries from the conclusions of such mutually 
advantageous arrangements with the United 
States would be the realization by large numbers 
of our own people that we are really part of an 
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international team—members of another grand 
alliance. We are prone to think only that the 
welfare and defense of other nations is dependent 
upon our aid. The American public often er- 
roneously tends to think of American assistance 
as a one-way street benefiting no one but the recipi- 
ent. Startling as it may seem, the truth is that our 
own nation could not even build its defenses—even 
the defenses of our own border—without the aid 
of the other nations of the free world which pro- 
duce the materials which we lack. A recognition 
of this principle and its extension in operation will 
accord to all of the nations of the free world the 
status of valued partners in the most important 
of all international undertakings. I am confident 





that we can make substantial progress in this di- 
rection, using our recent arrangements with the 
British and the Canadians as an example of what 
can be accomplished in such matters. 

I have no fears about the ability of the free 
world to maintain itself if it understands the 
special characteristics of the crisis of our times 
and organizes its resources to meet them. It will 
take moral courage and patience of a kind that 
were not called for in the last great war. It will 
take a willingness to recognize change and accom- 
modate to it. Above all, it will take the wisdom 
to act together to build on mutual strengths, rather 
than yield to the selfish urge to speculate for tem- 
porary advantage in dollars or in materials. 


Economic Developments in Western Germany, July-December 1951 


by William K. Miller 


The West German economy in the late months 
of 1951 resumed the strong upward trend that 
has been characteristic since the currency reform 
of June 1948. After a slow period in the late 
spring and summer months, which saw industrial 
production dip well below the postwar record of 
April and May, a pronounced recovery took place 
in September, October, and November, and the 
industrial production index and other indicators 
of economic activity reached new postwar highs. 
The December slump in industrial production, 
however, was more than seasonal. 

The foreign trade and payments position of the 
Federal Republic showed a pronounced ameliora- 
tion, especially in relation to the rest of Western 
Europe. At the beginning of April 1951, 
Germany had a cumulative debit with the Euro- 
pean Payments Union (Erv) of 445 million 
dollars. This debit was reduced to 273 million 
dollars by July 1, and converted to a small credit 
balance at the end of the year. The balance with 
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the Western Hemisphere, however, did not show 
commensurate improvement. 

Reports of difficulties in coal, steel, and other 
raw-material supplies persist, but these difficulties 
are generally considered far less critical than they 
were several months ago. Agricultural produc- 
tion reached record highs. There was a moderate 
rise in prices generally, with the basic materials 
index remaining far above the cost of living index, 
and continuing to rise at a more rapid rate. Un- 
employment rose considerably during the period 
but showed no marked trend if due allowance is 
made for the seasonal factor. 

Economic recovery in West Berlin, despite a 
measurable improvement in the late months of the 
year, remained at a level far below that of the 
Federal Republic, and unemployment in Berlin 
continued at a high level. 


Industry 


Industrial production in Western Germany 
reached a — record high in November at 148 
percent of the 1936 level. The spring and early 
summer months had seen a slackening in the rise 
of industrial activity, and then a definite slump. 
This decline resulted from a variety of factors, 
including raw-material shortages, reduced indus- 
trial buying due to high inventory positions, slack- 
ening of consumer demand, conservative banking 
policy, and import restrictions. At midyear, in- 
dustrial production had fallen off several points 
from the April-May postwar high. The slump 
continued in August and the index fell to 129, 10 
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points below the level of Apriland May. A np 
upturn began in September and continued throug 
the following 2 months, nearly duplicating, at a 
higher level, the remarkable gains made in the 
same months of 1950. In December the index 
fell 11 points to 137 (according to preliminary 
figures), a slump considerably in excess of the 
expected seasonal decline, but still stood 9 points 
above the index for December 1950. 

The September-November gains were spread 
over all types of industr’*s. Decreases occurred 
in only a few, and seasonal factors are important 
in most of these. Shoes, leather, and optical and 
precision instruments were among the leaders. 
In addition, coal, iron ore and other metal mining, 
iron and steel, stones and earths, potash and salt 
mining, steel construction, ——e glass, elec- 
trical equipment, crude oil, chemicals, electricity, 
gas, ceramics, paper, and textiles reached postwar 
highs. Light metal production was down sub- 
stantially, but this was due to a shortage of 
electric power at some of the facilities that operate 
ata high level only during the warmer months. 

The coal shortage, which was serious in the early 
months of the year, eased considerably, as a result, 
primarily, of increasing production and _ sub- 
stantial imports from the United States. Coal 
production, which had reached a low daily average 
for the year at 373,000 tons in September, main- 
tained its expected seasonal rise and reached a 
level of almost 400,000 tons per working day in 
November and a total of somewhat over 10 million 
tons for the month. This level compares with a 
daily average of 384,000 tons in 1936, which is 
considered a normal prewar year; the record high 
of 448,000 in 1938; and averages of 284,000 for 
1948, 338,000 in 1949, and 365,000 in 1950. Coal 
exports for the third quarter were 6.14 million 
tons, including the Saar exchange of about 900,000 
tons, and the quota established by the Inter- 
national Authority for the Ruhr for the fourth 
quarter was 5.1 million tons, excluding the Saar 
exchange. This figure was agreed upon by the 
German Government with the other members of 
the Authority, and there was also agreement on 
quotas of 5 million tons for the first quarter of 
1952, and 5 million tons plus 15 percent of produc- 
tion over 395,000 tons a day for the second quarter. 
Imports for the third quarter of 1951 reached the 
unusually high level of 2.6 million tons, primarily 
because of shipments of 1.3 million tons from the 
United States, and were running considerably 
higher during the fourth quarter. Coal stocks 
apparently were increasing somewhat but were 
still at levels far below normal at the year’s end. 

The Ruhr Authority, in November, considered 
the new export prices for German coal, along with 
the question of export quotas, and agreed to accept 
the new price schedules retroactive to July 1, 1951. 

With increased coal availability, iron and steel 
production rose to postwar record levels; crude 
steel production of 1,256,500 tons in October ap- 
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roached rated capacity. Crude steel production, 
including castings, totaled 13.5 million tons for 
the year and maintained an annual rate of over 
14 million tons during the last half Output of 
finished steel reached corresponding levels. 

A significant part of the increased production 
of iron and steel was attributable to imported coal 
from the United States: over 300,000 tons of pig 
iron and 250,000 tons of crude steel in the month 
of October. 

The scrap shortage continues to be an important 

roblem for the steel industry in Germany, as it is 
elsewhere. The fuel problem, however, is now 

rimarily one of cost rather than availability. 

ecause of the higher cost of imported fuel as well 
as other increased production costs, an increase in 
the basic price of steel of DM 37 per ton was 
permitted. The steel order book continued to 
stand at a very high level. 

A control ordinance issued in May 1951 for the 
purpose of regulating the distribution and use of 
nonferrous metals is having noticeable effects. 
The supply situation in meni generally was con- 
siderably easier in August and September, though 
nickel and electrolytic copper remained very tight 
and primary aluminum, copper and. zinc fairly 
ay Resmelt aluminum and brass were abun- 

ant. 

Progress in the chemical industries was erratic, 
apparently because of shortages in raw materials 
such as rock phosphate, phosphorus, phosphorous 
trichloride, sulphur, casein, kogasin, phenol, 
sodium chlorate, and potassium permanganate. 
However, chemicals reached a new postwar high 
in November. 

Electric-power supplies decreased to subnormal 
levels in September and October, as a result of low 
water storage levels at the hydroelectric facilities 
and inadequate coal supplies. This led to con- 
sumption restrictions in North Rhine-Westphalia 
early in October and general restrictions decreed 
by the Federal Ministry of Economics for all 
Laender later in the month. The situation im- 
proved considerably in November, but restrictions 
continued in effect. 

Railway freight car demands rose sharply in the 
last part of September, in response to harvest re- 
quirements, and remained at a level of about 72,000 
cars per working day until the middle of Novem- 
ber, when they resumed a more normal rate. The 
Bundesbahn was able to meet about 90 percent of 
peak demands. An increase in railway rates was 
approved by the Bundesrat and became effective 
October 15, 1951. The average increase in pas- 
senger rates was about 5 percent, and increase in 
freight tariffs ranged from 15 to 25 percent. If 


1The limitation on steel production under the agree- 
ment concerning industrial controls of April 3, 1951, is 
11.1 million tons a year, but the agreement provides that 
the High Commission will allow crude steel to be produced 
outside the foregoing limitation where this will facilitate 
the defense effort. 
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present price levels remain stationary, the new 
rates should make it possible for the German rail- 
ways to pay their own way in 1952, although the 
past year will show a substantial deficit. 

Insufficient investment capital for the basic in- 
dustries has been a primary bottleneck to indus- 
trial expansion. To alleviate this situation, the 
Federal Parliament passed a law in December to 
provide funds for rehabilitation and moderniza- 
tion of plants in these industries. A DM 1 billion 
fund is to be established through compulsory loans 
from income of other industries. The firms levied 
upon are entitled to receive securities of the bene- 
ficiary firms. 


Agriculture 


Estimates of the 1951 harvests indicate record 
levels for Western Germany. For the year, West- 
ern Germany produced a greater portion of its 
own food than at any time since the war, although 
very substantial imports of course were still re- 
quired. Grain crops were excellent, sugar beets 
at a new high, and the potato crop the second 
largest on record. Vegetable oil crops also were 
up. Good crops, combined with heavy import de- 
liveries, increased reserve stocks of basic food com- 
modities substantially in the closing months. The 
supply of all types of foods was relatively good. 


Labor 


Unemployment rose considerably between July 1 
and December 31, 1951, largely because of the sea- 
sonal factor. The increase in the winter months 
is, of course, due for the most part to decreased 
activity in outdoor industries, such as construction 
and building materials, and in agriculture. Em- 
ployment of wage and salary earners reached a 
new postwar high of 14,884,500 at the end of Sep- 
tember, an increase of 450,000 over the correspond- 
ing date for 1950. During October registered 
unemployment reached a new low for over 2 years 
at about 1,215,000. The decrease in unemployed 
from July through October was less marked than 
during the same period of the previous year, how- 
ever, and the increase in the closing months, par- 
ticularly December, was rather sharp. Registered 
unemployment reached 1,653,000 at the end of the 
year. 

A notable occurrence of the period was a 4-week 
work stoppage in the Hesse metal industries, the 
longest and largest strike in postwar Germany. 
The walk-out was terminated in September by 
management-union acceptance of a mediation pro- 
posal. The strike had been considered a test of 
strength by union and employers, transcending in 
importance the confines of Hesse. The union had 
announced that any gains achieved would be used 
as a basis for fulfillment of wage demands in the 
metal industry in otherareas. Shortly afterward, 
700,000 metal workers in North Rhine-Westphalia 
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achieved increases, and the metal workers of 
Rhineland-Palatinate and Bremen were soon to 
follow. Building workers throughout the Federal 
Republic also obtained an increase in their basic 
wage. 


Foreign Trade and Payments 


Improvement of the foreign trade and payments 
position of the Federal Republic was pronounced, 
especially as regards the Erv. Asof April 1, 1951, 
the Federal Republic had a cumulative debit with 
Erv of 445 million dollars, far in excess of her 
quota. As a result of restrictive measures re- 
lating to imports, Germany began running a 
steady surplus in trade with other Eru ceondiene 
and reduced the debit to 273 million dollars by 
July 1. This trend continued in the following 
months, and in November a small credit balance 
was achieved. A cumulative surplus of 43 million 
dollars existed at the end of the year. Import 
restrictions applying to a wide variety of com- 
modities were liberalized as of January 1, 1952, 
in compliance with recommendation by the Or- 
ganization for European Economic Cooperation 
(Oxxc). 

The improvement in the over-all foreign trade 
balance, while by no means commensurate with 
the improvements in the Erv position, was very 
satisfactory. As measured by value, both exports 
and imports increased markedly during the pe- 
riod, and both reach postwar records in September, 
when exports were 325 million dollars and imports 
375 million dollars. The official figures for Octo- 
ber and November showed considerably decreased 
totals for both exports and imports, but exports 
again reached a new high in the reported Decem- 
ber total of 377 million dollars. For the 6-month 
period as a whole, there was a slight export bal- 
ance amounting to about 60 million dollars. This 
compares with an export balance of over 300 mil- 
lion dollars with Erv. Trade with the Western 
Hemisphere and with the United States continued 
to show substantial import balances. In view of 
changes in the terms of trade, exports on a volume 
basis receded somewhat from previous levels, but 
the September volume of imports was a new high. 

The principal reason for the large and selten 
increase in September imports was the revision of 
the tariff system effective October 1, 1951. The 
new tariffs are ad valorem rather than being based 
on standards of quantity and weight and are gen- 
erally higher than the old. Importers made a 
marked effort, therefore, to use outstanding li- 
censes on commodities for quick delivery. Sea- 
sonal imports of grain and other agricultural 
products and heavy imports of coal from the 
United States also contributed to the increase. 

A new system for reporting exports, which be- 
came effective October 1, 1951, probably under- 
valued exports for October and Noveadar. The 
high figure for December, on the other hand, is 
partially due to the statistical lag, making up much 
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of the deficit in the reported totals for the pre- 
vious two months. Import figures were not af- 
fected by the new system. 


Prices 


Prices generally remained level or moved down- 
ward somewhat during the third quarter, but re- 
sumed an upward trend in the last 3 months of 
the year. The cost-of-living index rose only three 
points over the 6-month period, from 167 to 170 
(1938=100), but the basic materials index con- 
tinued the rapid rise that has been in evidence 
since the invasion of Korea, climbing from 247 to 
262, and the industrial products index climbed 
from 221 to 228. All of the closing figures were 
highs for the period since the currency reform, 
though the cost of living index is still approxi- 
mately equal to the levels of the winter of 1948-49. 


Finance 


The volume of money continued to increase at 
a steady rate, as it has nearly every month since 
the currency reform. The total volume of money, 
including currency in circulation and all types 
of bank deposits, was slightly over DM 33 billion 
(or 7.85 billion dollars) as of October 31, 1951, 
an increase of DM 1.5 billion since June 30. The 
greater volume of currency in circulation, sight 
deposits at commercial banks, and savings deposits 
accounted for the increase. The expansion of the 
volume of money, however, was little more than 
commensurate with the general increase of prices, 
and relatively tight credit policies continued to 
prevail. 

Federal Government receipts continued to run 
somewhat short of expenditures in July and 
August, but exceeded expenditures in September. 
This was a temporary phenomenon, due largely 
to payment of quarterly corporate tax install- 
ments, and there was again a deficit in October. 
The trend of Federal Government receipts was 
markedly upward, however, a result primarily of 
increased return from the turn-over tax, the 
October increase in the corporate tax, and in- 
creased receipts from the corporate tax due to 
increased industrial activity. The Federal Gov- 
ernment introduced special luxury tax proposals 
in an effort to find further sources of revenue, but 
these proposals were considered politically dead 
at year’s end. 

The value of the Deutschemark in the free mar- 
ket fluctuated, moving from $0.219 as of June 30, 
1951 (Swiss free market) to $0.201 on September 
30, and was around $0.21 at the end of the year. 
The official rate throughout the period was ap- 
proximately $0.238. 


The industrial production index for West Ber- 
lin fluctuated during the period, with a low of 
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41 (1936=100) for August and a high of 51 for 
November. Although there was evidence of an up- 
ward trend, the November figure representing a 
seven point increase over the figure for June, in- 
dustrial and commercial activity remained far be- 
low levels achieved in the Federal Republic, and 
unemployment continued to be a serious problem. 
The total number of registered unemployed de- 
creased from 292,000 to 277,000 between July and 
December, but this apparent improvement was 
due largely, if not entirely, to the removal from 
the rolls during the period of several thousand 
persons who had registered as unemployed but are 
no longer seeking work. The number of employed 
rose somewhat during the autumn months, but fell 
in December, presumably because of seasonal fac- 
tors, and stood at 896,000 (including self-em- 
ployed) at the end of the year. This represents 
a small improvement over December 1950. The 
registered unemployed still constitute around 24 
percent of the total labor force, however, or about 
27 percent if the calculation is based on the wage 
and salary earning labor force. 

A negative balance in West Berlin’s current ex- 
ternal commodity trade continued, despite evi- 
dences of some reduction in the monthly debit 
balances. By far the greater part of this trade is 
with the Federal Republic. Trade with foreign 
countries showed consistent credit balances, though 
these were generally less than 10 percent of over- 
all debit figures. 

Berlin’s second postwar Industry Fair was held 
during October, with results that were generall 
considered satisfactory. There were 778,000 visi- 
tors to the 2-week exhibition, including 30,000 
from West Germany and 4,500 from foreign 
countries. 


@ Mr. Miller, author of the above article, is an 
economist in the Office of German Affairs. 


Letters of Credence 


Austria 


The newly appointed Ambassador of Austria, 
Max Loewenthal-Chlumecky, presented his cre- 
dentials to the President on February 13. For 
text of the Ambassador’s remarks and the Presi- 
dent’s reply, see Department of State press release 
112 of February 13. 


Philippines 


The newly appointed Ambassador of the Philip- 
pines, Carlos P. Romulo, presented his credentials 
to the President on February 15. For text of the 
Ambassador’s remarks and the President’s reply, 
see Department of State press release 116 of 
February 15. 
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Greek-Turkish Protocol to NATO 


Enters Into Force 


[Released to the press February 15] 

On February 15, 1952, the protocol to the North 
Atlantic Treaty on the accession of Greece and 
Turkey, which was opened for signature at London 
on October 17, 1951, came into force... Article III 
of the protocol provides that it shall enter into 
force when each of the parties to the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty has notified the Government of the 
United States of its acceptance thereof. Notifica- 
tions of acceptance of the protocol were received 
by the United States Government on the following 
dates: 


Belgium February 14, 1952 
Canada January 21, 1952 
Denmark February 2, 1952 
France February 14, 1952 
Iceland January 29, 1952 


Maly . lt. : : ; : ; I if" - . February 15, 1952 


Luxembourg February 5, 1952 
Netherlands February 7, 1952 
Norway — January 24, 1952 
Portugal... le February 8, 1952 


December 6, 1951 


United Kingdom 
February 11, 1952 


United States 

Acting under the provisions of article I of the 
protocol, the United States Government, on behalf 
of all the parties to the North Atlantic Treaty, is 
communicating to the Government of the Kingdom 
of Greece and to the Government of the Republic 
of Turkey an invitation to accede to the North 
Atlantic Treaty. Article I of the protocol further 
provides that the Kingdom of Greece and the Re- 
public of Turkey shall each become a party to the 
North Atlantic Treaty on the date when it deposits 
its instrument of accession with the Government 
of the United States. 


VOA Equips Broadcasting Ship 
[Released to the press February 14] 


The Voice of America will unveil the first sea- 
going radio broadcasting station with the commis- 
sioning on February 15 of the U.S. Coast Guard 
Cutter Courier at the Bethlehem Steel Company’s 
Hoboken, N.J., shipyard. 

Members of Congress, the Treasury and State 
Departments, and Coast Guard will participate in 
commissioning ceremonies on the Courier flight 
deck beginning at 2 p.m. 

After a shake-down cruise in the Caribbean and 
a period of testing, the Courier will be put into 
operation as a floating relay base for Voice of 
America broadcasts beamed to listeners behind the 


1 For text, see BULLETIN of Oct 22, 1951, p. 651. 
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Iron Curtain. Wilson Compton, new head of the 
International Information Administration, which 
operates the Voice of America, said the ship, 
equipped with powerful medium-wave and short- 
wave transmitters, is “designed to provide another 
electronic weapon for combating Soviet jamming 
and to enable the Voice of America to cover areas 
beyond the reach of present broadcasts.” 

The transmitting equipment is the most power- 
ful of its kind ever installed on a ship. It consists 
of one 150 kw medium-wave transmitter (three 
times the power of the largest American broad- 
casting station), two 35 kw short-wave transmit- 
ters and supporting communications equipment. 
It will pick up Voice of America signals trans- 
mitted from Stateside facilities and beam them 
directly into target countries. 

Commanded by Capt. Oscar C. B. Wev, 
U.S.C.G., the 5800-ton, 338-foot vessel will be 
manned by a Coast Guard crew of 80, including 10 
officers trained in radio. Voice of America engi- 
neers will supervise the operation of the transmit- 
ting equipment. 

Although capable of broadcasting from the open 
sea, the Courier is scheduled to operate while 
anchored at undisclosed locations. It may use 
either land-based antenna or antenna supported 
by a captive barrage balloon filled with helium. 
The ship will carry a supply of balloons, 69 by 35 
feet in size, and 150,000 cubic feet of helium. A 
winch under the flight deck will spool the balloon 
cables in and out. 

The floating transmitter was developed under 
a project known as “Operation Vagabond,” which 
was approved by the President and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and announced by the Department 
of State in April of 1951. Congress is being asked 
to authorize funds for additional seagoing trans- 
mitters of similar design. The project was de- 
veloped to provide maximum mobility and 24-hour, 
all-weather operation. The ability of the vessel 
to shift operational areas as required and to re- 
main in one place as long as needed is expected 
to open new listening areas to the Voice of 
America and provide new problems for the Soviet 
jamming apparatus. 

The seagoing relay base also will enable the 
Voice of America to cope with changing political 
conditions by shifting the vessel to critical areas 
as needed. 

The ship will be used to relay, rather than 
originate, programs although it is equipped with 
a small studio and control center should program 
announcements or originations become required. 
One hold of the vessel contains diesel engines 
capable of generating 1,500,000 watts of electrical 
power for the radio equipment. 

The diesel-powered ship is a former Navy cargo 
vessel owned by the Maritime Administration. It 
was demothballed and transferred to the Depart- 
ment of State and will be transferred to the Coast 
Guard when commissioned. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 








U.S. Delegations to International Conferences 


North Atlantic Council 


On February 12, the Department of State an- 
nounced that the United States delegation to the 
ninth session of the North Atlantic Council which 
will convene at Lisbon, Portugal, on February 
20, 1952, is as follows: 


United States Representative 


Dean Acheson, Secretary of State 

John W. Snyder, Secretary of the Treasury 
Robert A. Lovett, Secretary of Defense 

W. Averell Harriman, Director for Mutual Security 


Deputy United States Representative 


Charles M. Spofford, Chairman, North Atlantic Council 
Deputies 


Advisers 


Omar N. Bradley, General of the Army, Chairman, Joint 
Chiefs of Staff 

David K. E. Bruce, American Ambassador to France 

Henry A. Byroade, Director, Bureau of German Affairs, 
Department of State 

William H. Draper, Jr., United States Special Repre- 
sentative in Europe 

Lincoln MacVeagh, American Ambassador to Portugal 

John J. McCloy, United States High Commissioner for 
Germany 

Frank C. Nash, Assistant to the Secretary of Defense for 
International Security Affairs 

Andrew N. Overby, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 

George W. Perkins, Assistant Secretary of State for Euro- 
pean Affairs 


Members 


Theodore C. Achilles, Deputy to Mr. Spofford 

Robert G. Barnes, Department of State 

Lucius D. Battle, Department of State 

Royden E. Beebe, Jr., Colonel, U.S.A.F., Office, Secretary 
of Defense 

N. A. Bogdan, Staff, U.S. Deputy, London 

Charles H. Bonesteel, III, Staff, U. S. Deputy, London 

Ralph Burton, Bureau of the Budget 

Chester V. Clifton, Colonel, U.S.A., Aide to General 
Bradley 

Thomas L. Crystal, Colonel, U.S.A., Assistant to Mr. 
Draper 


February 25, 1952 


Arthur C. Davis, Vice Admiral, U.S.N., U.S. Deputy, 
Standing Group 

Edmund J. Dorsz, Bureau of Near Eastern Affairs, Depart- 
ment of State 

Stanley W. Dzubian, Lt. Colonel, U.S.A., Office, Secretary 
of Defense 

Daniel K. Edwards, Staff, U.S. Deputy, London 

C. Burke Elbrick, Staff, U.S. Deputy, London 

Sidney H. Fine, Assistant to Mr. Draper 

William J. Galloway, Staff, U.S. Deputy, London 

C. Dillon Glendinning, Treasury Department 

John Hulley, Mutual Security Agency 

William T. Ketcham, Jr., Staff, U.S. Deputy, London 

Helen P. Kirkpatrick, Bureau of European Affairs, De- 
partment of State 

Ridgway B. Knight, Coordinator, Department of State 

Perry Laukhuff, Bureau of German Affairs, Department 
of State 

George A. Lincoln, Colonel, U.S.A., Assistant to Mr. Harri 
man 

Douglas MacArthur, II, Political Adviser to SHAPE 

Edwin M. Martin, Bureau of European Affairs, Depart- 
ment of State 

Willis S. Mathews, Colonel, U.S.A., Aide to General 
Bradley 

Alfred R. Matter, Captain, U.S.N., Office, Secretary of 
Defense 

William T. Nunley, Bureau of European Affairs, Depart- 
ment of State 

William D. Pawley, Special Assistant to the Secretary of 
Defense 

Carey A. Randall, Colonel, U.S.M.C., Aide to Mr. Lovett 

Jacques J. Reinstein, Bureau of German Affairs, Depart- 
ment of State 


‘Alvin C. Roseman, Mutual Security Agency 


Henry Tasca, Mutual Security Agency, Paris 

William N. Tomlinson, Treasury Representative, Paris 

Laurence C. Vass, Bureau of European Affairs, Depart- 
ment of State 

George H. Willis, Treasury Department 

James E. Wood, Treasury Department 

Jerauld Wright, Vice Admiral, U.S.N., U.S. Member, 
Standing Group 


Executive Secretary 
Harold G. Kissick 
Assistant Executive Secretaries 


Robert E. Read 
Livingston D. Watrous 
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Movement of Migrants From Europe 


On February 12 the Department of State an- 
nounced that the President had appointed George 
L. Warren, Adviser on Refugees and Displaced 
Persons, as United States representative on the 
Provisional Intergovernmental Committee for the 
Movement of Migrants from Europe. 
Mr. Warren will be assisted at the second ses- 
sion of the Provisional Committee, which will 
convene at Geneva, Switzerland, on February 18, 
1952 by the following advisers: 
Donald C.. Blaisdell, United States representative for 
Specialized Agency Affairs, Geneva, Switzerland 
Michael A. Farrell, chief, Displaced Persons Branch, Of- 
fice of the United States High Commissioner for 
Austria, Vienna 

Guy J. Swope, chief, Displaced Populations Division, Of- 
fice of the United States High Commissioner for 
Germany, Frankfort 

John Z. Williams, assistant chief, Displaced Populations 
Division, Office of the United States High Commis- 
sioner for Germany, Frankfort 


At the suggestion of the U.S. Government, the 
Belgian Government convened a Conference on 
Migration (Brussels, November 26—December 5, 
1951) to enable interested governments to con- 
sider plans for the establishment of international 
machinery to facilitate the movement of European 
migrants to overseas countries of resettlement. 
By a resolution adopted on December 5, 1951, the 
Conference established the Provisional Intergov- 
ernmental Committee for the Movement of Mi- 
grants from Europe.t’ The Provisional Commit- 
tee held its initial organizational session at Brus- 
sels December 6-8, 1951. 

At its second session, the Provisional Committee 
will elect a director, appoint external auditors, 
review a progress report and plan of operations to 
be submitted by its directorate, consider the estab- 
lishment of relations with other organizations 
performing services in the field of migration and 
on behalf of refugees, and take any other actions 
that may be deemed necessary to facilitate the 
movement of migrants and refugees. 


Primary Nickel Allocation 


The Manganese-Nickel-Cobalt Committee of 
the International Materials Conference on Feb- 
ruary 4 announced establishment of a plan of dis- 
tribution of primary nickel for the first quarter 
of 1952.? 


1¥For an article written by Mr. Warren on the Brussels 
Conference and Provisional Committee meeting, see 
BuLuetIin of Feb. 4, 1952, p. 169. 

*For table of allocations, see Imc press release of 
Feb. 4. 
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All of the 11 governments represented on the 
Committee have given notice of their acceptance 
of the allocation. The member countries are 
Belgium (for Benelux), Brazil, Canada, Cuba, 
France, the Federal Republic of Germany, India, 
Norway, the Union of South Africa, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States. 

The Committee’s recommendations have been 
forwarded to all interested governments for im- 
mediate implementation. 

It will be recalled that an arrangement was 
announced on December 27, 1951, concerning ex- 
port sales and import purchases of nickel for the 
month of January. This enabled producers to 
continue their sales while the first quarter alloca- 
tion scheme was still under review. The interim 
arrangement for January is now absorbed by the 
present plan of distribution for the first quarter 
of 1952. 

This plan, like the January arrangement, ap- 

lies to all marketable forms of primary nickel, 
including the ferro-nickel and nickel cast iron 
produced from New Caledonian ores, as well as 
the sintered oxide (matte) exported from Can- 
ada to the United States. These three products 
were not under allocation in the fourth quarter 
of 1951. On the other hand, nickel salts, which 
were previously allocated, are now excluded from 
Imc distribution. This was done largely to avoid 
the complications which arose from the fact that, 
in some countries, salts are manufactured from 
forms of primary nickel, while, in others, salts 
are manufactured directly from refinery residues 
and scrap materials. 

The availability of primary nickel for the first 
quarter of 1952 is estimated at 33,583 metric tons. 
This figure is not comparable to the production 
estimate of 31,500 tons on which the fourth quar- 
ter allocation had been based, since the products 
under allocation are not the same. 

Production is far from meeting requirements, 
and all efforts are being made to increase it. The 
Nicaro mines in Cuba are resuming production, 
and their estimated output for the first quarter of 
1952 is included in the present allocation; the 
yield from the French mines in New Caledonia is 
expected to rise substantially in the latter part 
of the year. Also, the Committee is now study- 
ing methods of encouraging the expansion of 
marginal mine production. 

In establishing the present plan of distribution, 
the Committee has recognized a measure of prior- 
ity for defense requirements and has allowed at 
the same time, a minimum supply of nickel for 
essential civilian consumption in order to insure 
the stability of the economies of the Free World 
countries, 

The Committee is giving full consideration to 
the problem of continuing exports of semimanu- 
factured products to countries whose industries 
are dependent upon the import of such products. 

Countries participating in the present alloca- 
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tion have been asked to take all necessary measures 
to eliminate nonessential uses of nickel. The Com- 
mittee intends to send a separate report to inter- 
ested governments on the conservation of nickel 
and cobalt, including the use of nickel for coinage. 
Governments will be requested to supply full in- 
formation on the steps they are taking to econo- 
mize in the use of these metals. 


Sixth International Grassland 
Congress To Be Held in August 


The Departments of State and Agriculture and 
the Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations (Fao) jointly announced on Janu- 
ary 22 that the Sixth International Grassland 
Congress will be held August 17-23, 1952, at 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa., 
under the sponsorship of the United States Gov- 
ernment and Fao. 

The Congress will provide an opportunity for 
scientists and technicians from various parts of 
the world to exchange information concernin 
the production, improvement, management, on 
use of grassland. It is expected that, by focusin 
attention on grassland matters, the Congress will 
provide the participating countries with increased 
means for developing more balanced agricultural 
economies and will lead to the more effective pro- 
duction of livestock products—especially meat 
and milk—and other food supplies, higher levels 
of nutrition, and better methods for the conserva- 
tion of land and water resources. 

The agencies in the United States which are 
cooperating in making arrangements for the 
Congress are the Department of State, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Department of the Interior, 
Mutual Security Agency, the land grant colleges 
and universities, and interested national trade 
organizations and societies. 

Approximately 65 countries have been invited 
by the U. S. Government to participate in the 
Congress. 

The program for the Congress, which has been 
developed by the Organizing Committee, provides 
for the holding of sectional meetings to discuss 
various major topics relating to grassland. The 
topics selected are (1) genetics and breeding, 
(2) improvement and management of pastures, 
meadows, and turf, (3) improvement and man- 
agement of range lands, (4) ecology and physi- 
ology of grasslands, (5) soil management and 
fertilization, (6) seed production and distribu- 
tion, (7) soil and water conservation, (8) harvest- 
ing and preservation of forage, (9) use of forage 
in livestock feeding, (10) machinery, (11) experi- 
mental procedures in grassland research, and (12) 
improvement and management of tropical grass- 
lands. 


February 25, 1952 


All inquiries and correspondence regarding the 
Congress should be addressed to W. R. Chapline, 
executive secretary, Organizing Committee, Sixth 
International Grassland Congress, Department of 
State, Room 1049, 1778 Pennsylvania Ave., N.W., 
Washington 25, D. C. 

All of the previous grassland congresses have 
been held in Europe. The first was held in Ger- 
many in 1927, the second in Sweden and Denmark 
in 1930, the third in Switzerland in 1934, the 
fourth in Great Britain in 1937, and the fifth in 
the Netherlands in 1949. The United States was 
represented for the first time at the 1937 Congress 
and again sent representatives to the Fifth Con- 

ress in the Netherlands in 1949. The Fifth 
ongress voted to hold the Sixth Congress in the 
United States. 


Current Legislation on Foreign Policy 


Thirteenth Report to Congress of the Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration. Supplement. 82d Cong., ist 
Sess. 94 pp. 

St. Lawrence Seaway and Power Project. Message from 
the President of the United States. H. Doc. 337, 82d 
Cong., 2d sess. 7 pp. 

Proposed Supplemental Appropriation for the Department 
of State. Communication from the President of the 
United States. H. Doc. 343, 82d Cong., 2d sess. 2 pp. 

Owners of Certain Finnish Sailing Vessels. S. Rept. 1132, 
82d Cong., 2d sess. [To accompany S. Res. 34] 7 pp. 

Investigating the Administration of the Trading With the 
Enemy Act Since December 18, 1941. S. Rept. 1135, 
82d Cong., 2d sess. [To accompany S. Res. 245] 
1 p. 

Suspending the Import Duties on Tungsten. S. Rept. 1136, 
82d Cong., 2d sess. [To accompany H. R. 5248] 5 pp. 

Revision of Immigration and Nationality Laws. S. Rept. 
1137, 82d Cong., 2d sess. [To accompany S. 2550] 


51 pp. 





Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: Feb. 9-15, 1952 


Releases may be obtained from the Office of the 
Special Assistant for Press Relations, Department 
of State, Washington 25, D. C. Items marked (*) 
are not printed in the BuLLETIN; items marked (7) 
will appear in a future issue. 


No. Date Subject 


54 1/22 6th Grasslands Congress 
92 2/2 Pakistan expands Point 4 Program 


1017 2/9 Mexican labor agreement 

107 2/11 Voa unveils “Courier” 

108* 2/11 Anniversary of Egypt 

109* 2/11 Snow: “McCarthyism” 

110 2/12 Nac: 9th session 

111 2/12 Warren: Movement of migrants 

112 2/13 Austria: Letter of credence (rewrite) 

113+ 2/13 Point 4 health director (rewrite) 

114* 2/14 Death of Dr. Charles C. Hyde 

1157 2/15 5th Information report 

116 2/15 Philippines: Letter of credence (re- 
write) 

117 2/15 Thorp: India’s economic dev. 

118 2/15 Greece & Turkey: Protocol to Nato 
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The United States in the United Nations 


General Assembly 


Technical Assistance Conference.—Fifty-one 
countries pledged a total of $18,802,000 for the 
1952 operations of the Expanded Program of 
Technical Assistance at the Second United Na- 
tions Technical Assistance Conference at Paris 
February 6-7. Ten more countries indicated that 
they would make contributions but did not specify 
the amount. 

The final amount of contributions from the 
United States, Canada, Australia, and Switzer- 
land will depend on whether or not the total 
pledged reaches the target figure of $20,000,000 
set by the General Assembly when it requested the 
Secretary-General to convene the Conference. 
Only $484,000 more is needed in further pledges 
to secure for the program the full benefit of the 
maximum contributions offered by those four 
countries, and thus bring the total to $20,000,000. 

In the case of the United States, the maximum 
contribution authorized by Congress is $12,000,000, 
with the amount actually to be contributed not to 
exceed 60 percent of the total. At the Conference, 
the United States made a firm pledge of $11,- 
400,000 (based on the assumption that a $19,- 
000,000 total would be reached) “with the con- 
dition that the United States pledge may be 
increased to not more than $12,000,000 in the event 
all pledges made prior to April 15, 1952, by gov- 
ernments inclusive of a United States pledge of 
$12,000,000 total $20,000,000.” 

Jean "Lesage (Canada), chairman of the Con- 
ference, said he was confident that the full amount 
would be pledged by April 15, when the final act 
of the Conference is to be closed. Eighty-one 
countries, members of the United Nations or of 
one or more of the eight specialized agencies par- 
ticipating in the Expanded Program, were in- 
vited to the Conference, with 62 of these actually 
taking part. Absentees included the five Soviet- 
bloc countries, Mexico, Jordan, Portugal, and 
South Africa. 

United Nations Commission to Investigate Con- 
ditions for Free Elections in Germany—The 
Commission held a series of informal meetings at 
Paris February 11-14 at which it considered a 
number of procedural and organizational matters 
connected with its future work. Geneva was 
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chosen as the Commission’s headquarters, and it 
will reconvene there on February 21. 

The Commission is composed of Brazil, Ice- 
land, the Netherlands, and Pakistan. Poland 
was also named to the group but refused to serve. 
The Commission was established by the General 
Assembly on December 20, 1951, to carry out an 
on-the-spot investigation to determine whether 
conditions exist for free all-German elections.’ 


Security Council 


Membership—A proposal to recommend Italy’s 
admission to the United Nations was vetoed by the 
Soviet Union in the Council on “ry 4 > tay 
the fifth time. The vote was 10-1 (U.S.S.R.). 
The proposal was introduced by France on 4% 
cember 19, 1951, in compliance with a General 
Assemb] resolution, adopted on December 7, ask- 
ing the Council to give urgent consideration to the 
immediate admission of Italy. 

A Soviet counterproposal for the simultaneous 
admission of 14 applicants, including Italy, was 
rejected: 6 (U.S.)-2 (U.S.S.R., Pakistan)-3 
(U.K., France, Chile). The other applicants 
named in the U.S.S.R. resolution were: Albania, 
Outer Mongolia, Bulgaria, Rumania, Hungary, 
Finland, Portugal, Ireland, Jordan, Austria, Cey- 
lon, Nepal, and Libya. 

Following the vote, United States Representa- 
tive Ernest Gross said, in part: 


I think that tomorrow a great many people in the world 
will be asking why Italy is not a member of the United 
Nations. All of us, including the representa- 
tive of the Soviet Union, agree that Italy is qualified under 
the United Nations Charter. Then we want to know, 
why is Italy not among us? Italy is not a member of the 
United Nations for the plain reason that its admission 
has been consistently and unjustly thwarted by the Soviet 
Union. Again today, for the fifth time, the representa- 
tive of the Soviet Union has said No to the Italian people. 
He has again arbitrarily used his veto to keep out a state 
whose admission is wholeheartedly supported by the great 
majority of the members of the United Nations. 

I believe that the Italian Government and the Italian 
people will hardly be gratified at this renewed effort to 
make their admission a matter of horse trading nor 
will they be flattered by being put on the same level 


1For text of resolution, see BULLETIN of Jan. 14, 1952, 
p. 55. 
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with a shadow state like Outer Mongolia or with states 
which have shown neither the willingness nor the ability 
to assume the obligations of United Nations membership. 


Military and Relief Assistance for Korea— 
Forty-two member states and 4 nonmember coun- 
tries have offered assistance in the collective 
United Nations action in Korea, according to a 
United Nations summary of military and relief 
aid through January 15, 1952. Of these, 27 na- 
tions have offered military aid and 38 assistance 
for emergency relief. 

The summary disclosed that of the 27 countries 
offering military assistance, 17 at present have 
ground, air, or naval units fighting with United 
Nations Forces in Korea. Eight countries have 
air and sea transports in action, and seven have 
placed hospital and medical field units at the 
disposal of the Unified Command. The Unified 
Command has deferred acceptance of five offers of 
military aid. 


Economic and Social Council 


Ad Hoc Committee on Restrictive Business 
Practices—Yhe Ad Hoc Committee, at its first 
session, January 29-February 6, completed plans 
for the collection, from governments and other 
sources, %f information on restrictive business 
practices affecting international trade. Arrange- 
ments were made to undertake a comparative study 
of national legislation and statutory regulations 
relating to restrictive business practices and of 
measures taken by individual member states to 
restore freedom of competition. 

The Committee, which is composed of 10 United 
Nations members (including France, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States), was established 
by the Economic and Social Council in September 
1951.2, It is expected to hold its next session at 
the end of April. 

At its first session, the Committee also began 
examination of methods to be adopted by interna- 
tional agreement to deal with the restrictive busi- 
ness practices problem. The Committee is under 
instructions to prepare and submit to the Council 
not later than March 1953 “proposals on methods 
to be adopted by international agreement” for the 
purpose of implementing a recommendation to 
member states contained in the Council resolution 
setting up the Committee. 


* For text of resolution, see BULLETIN of Oct. 8, 1951, 
p. 595. 
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In this recommendation, members are called 
upon to take appropriate measures (based on the 

rinciples set forth in chapter V of the Havana 
Charter) and to cooperate with one another “to 
prevent, on the part of private or public commer- 
cial enterprises, business practices affecting inter- 
national trade which restrain competition, limit 
access to markets or foster monopolistic control, 
whenever such practices have harmful effects on 
the expansion of production or trade, on the eco- 
nomic development of underdeveloped areas, or 
on standards of living.” 

Economic Commission for Asia and the Far 
East (Ecare)—The eighth plenary session of 
Ecare was held at Rangoon, Burma, from January 
29 to February 9. Among other things, the Com- 
mission approved the convening of a regional con- 
ference on mineral resources; requested supplying 
countries to make increased efforts to assist coun- 
tries of the region in the supply of iron and steel 
products and capital goods generally; agreed to 
assist the United Nations Technical Assistance 
Administration in arranging for a group of ex- 
perts from Asian countries to study methods of 
the Japanese iron and steel industry; approved 
the proposed work on small-scale industries and 
handicrafts marketing; approved continued work 
on DDT and anti-biotics, increased attention to 
building and housing materials, continued work 
on trade promotion, projects on trade analysis in- 
cluding marketing and distribution surveys, the 
working of trade and financial agreements, and 
the intensification of work on problems relating 
to financing economic development and the mobili- 
zation of domestic capital. 

In the field of technical assistance, the Commis- 
sion expressed the wish that the number of regional 
training centers might be increased. Training cen- 
ters in a variety of fields are an efficient and eco- 
nomical method of technical training. 

In connection with the programs of agrarian 
reform adopted by the General Assembly, the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council (Ecosoc), and the Food 
and Agriculture Organization (Fao), Ecare 
adopted a resolution providing for close coopera- 
tion. Furthermore, it was agreed that Ecare 
would work with Fao in establishing a joint unit 
on agricultural problems. 

In addition, the Commission adopted a resolu- 
tion requesting Ecosoc to include Japan within the 
geographic scope of Ecarr and the admission of 
Japan as an associate member of Ecare. 
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Progress Toward Mutual Defense 





EXCERPTS FROM THE PRESIDENT’S FOURTH REPORT ON MDAP'! 


LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


To the Congress of the United States: 


In accordance with the provisions of Public Law 
329, Eighty-first Congress, First Session (63 Stat. 
714), I am transmitting herewith the Fourth Re- 
port on the Mutual Defense Assistance Program, 
covering the period from April 1, 1951, to October 
9, 1951. 

I am able to report to the Congress and the 
people of the United States that substantial and 
continuing progress has been made toward the 
goals of the Mutual Defense Assistance Program. 
The contmued strengthening of defense potential 
of the free nations has stimulated their friendship 
for the United States and served increasingly to 
deter aggressive ventures. 

It is clear, however, that the systematic creation 
of military strength in the free world posed many 
difficult and complex problems. We have not 
solved all of them, nor even a majority of them. 
Much remains to be done. It is my belief, how- 
ever, that our achievements, and those of the na- 
tions associated with us, now have provided the 
all-essential base on which the free world can 
complete the structure of an invincible mutual 
defense. 

With the appointment of a Director for Mutual 
Security, in accordance with the provisions of the 
Mutual Security Act of 1951, the Mutual Defense 
Assistance Program enters a new phase in which it 
becomes integrated even more closely into the fab- 
ric of our total foreign aid program. It has there- 
fore seemed appropriate to include in this Fourth 
Report a summary of the operation of the Mutual 
Defense Assistance Program over the past 2 years 
and a survey of the principles and current prob- 
lems of military assistance. 


Tue Wuire House 
February 12, 1952 


+H. doc. 352; transmitted Feb. 13. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Purpose of Report 


This fourth and final semiannual report is sub- 
mitted to the Congress of the United States under 
the terms of the Mutual Defense Assistance Act 
of 1949, which was enacted into law on October 6, 
1949. It covers the operations of the Mutual De- 
fense Assistance Program during the period April 
1, 1951, to October 9, 1951, and is designed to 
provide Congress, as required by section 410 of 
that act, with a factual account of the progress 
of the Program in relation to its basic objectives, 
a brief description of the major problems, and an 
estimate of the significance of developments 
throughout the world as they have had a bearing 
upon the general pattern of the Program and its 
administration during the period under review. 

This report marks the end of a 2-year period 
during which the emphasis of United States assist- 
ance has shifted gradually from economic rehabil- 
itation to aid in increasing the military strength 
and effectiveness of countries in the free world. 
The climax to this shift in emphasis came with the 
action taken by the Congress in the mutual- 
security legislation to create a unified program of 
foreign aid, including military assistance, under 
a Director for Mutual Security. The Mutual Se- 
curity Act (Public Law 165, 82d Cong., 1st sess.) 
was approved on October 10, 1951, and most of 
its provisions became effective on that date. 
W. Averell Harriman was confirmed as Director 
for Mutual Security on October 19, 1951. On 
behalf of the President and subject to his direc- 
tion, Mr. Harriman will have primary responsi- 
bility for the continuous supervision and general 
direction of the Mutual Defense Assistance Pro- 
gram. He is required to administer the assistance 
programs under the act—technical, economic, and 
military—“so as to assure that the defensive 
strength of the free nations of the world shall 
be built as quickly as possible on the basis of con- 
tinuous and effective self-help and mutual aid.” 

To present this policy development adequately 
requires an account somewhat broader than the 
customary 6-month summary of progress. An 
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effort has been made, therefore, to embody certain 
features which would serve to make this Fourth 
Report more useful and self-contained. For ex- 
ample, there has been included a brief restatement 
of the genesis and general philosophy underlying 
the Mutual Defense Assistance Program as it re- 
lates to the basic objective of United States foreign 
policy. The principal elements of the Program 
have also been reviewed to show the progression 
from one phase to another in the development of 
organization and of administrative patterns and 
procedures. Likewise, in the interests of main- 
taining continuity and placing operations during 
the 6 months under review in their proper per- 
spective, the treatment of certain aspects of the 
Program has been expanded to include summaries 
of previous developments in the 2-year period 
which ends with the completion of this report. 
Finally, since the Program is necessarily long- 
range in its nature and designed to assist our asso- 
ciates in the free world to strengthen their col- 
lective military power until it is such as to deter 
armed aggression and make peace secure, this re- 
port undertakes to indicate the general direction 
and form the Program may take in the future 
and the role it can play in furthering the foreign- 
policy objectives of the United States. 


Brief Global Summary of Events 


To view in full prespective the actions taken 
under the Mutual Defense Assistance Program, it 
Is necessary to see them not only in the context of 
over-all United States policy but also within the 
framework of current world events. Operation of 
the Program in the period April through October 
1951 reflected the impact of certain world develop- 
ments at the same time that the Program itself 
was a part of those developments and exerted an 
influence upon them. A brief survey may help 
bring into focus this interdependence and the criti- 
cal importance of the mutual-defense-assistance 
principle. 

Europe [Title I; see pp. 17-51 of report] 


During the 6-month period under review, the 
European scene remained relatively stable. There 
were few dramatic political or economic develop- 
ments, and there was little evidence of impend- 
ing major crises, though the trend in the prices of 
raw materials was causing some concern. Ten- 
sion with the Soviet bloc continued, of course, 
and the Russian propagandists remained vigorous 
in the dissemination of their so-called “peace” 
propaganda, while at the same time continuing 
to express veiled threats against various European 
nations, particularly Yugoslavia. 

There were no spectacular changes in political 
conditions. The French elections in May 1951 
resulted in a victory for the middle-of-the-road 
coalition which has governed France since 1947, 
although the Right Wing parties led by General de 
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Gaulle picked up considerable strength. The 
Communists lost substantially in Parliament but 
showed only a slight decline in percentage of the 
over-all popular vote. In the Netherlands, a new 
Cabinet was formed in April, ending 8 weeks of 
caretaker government. The new Cabinet repre- 
sented essentially the same political coalition as 
the previous Cabinet and, with minor exceptions, 
had the same membership. 

The period was marked by a greater cooperative 
effort by the European countries in solving their 
common problems. On April 18, delegates of 
France, Western Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, 
Belgium, and Luxembourg signed the Schuman 
Plan treaty, under which a single market will be 
created for the coal and steel production of West- 
ern Europe. On July 24, delegates of these same 
nations signed in Paris an. interim report recom- 
mending the creation of a unified European army. 

The members of the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization continued a steady advance toward 
their long-range military goals. On April 2, Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower issued General Order No. 1, 
activating the Supreme Allied Command Europe 
and establishing the Supreme Headquarters, Al- 
lied Powers, Europe (SHare). Two days later 
the United States Senate enacted a resolution 
approving the assignment of additional American 
troops to Western Europe for service under Gen- 
eral Eisenhower. Meanwhile, certain political 
steps were taken to facilitate the contributions of 
several nations to the European defense build-up. 
On July 9, Congress received a presidential re- 
quest to end the state of war with Germany, and 
on September 14 the foreign ministers of the 
United Kingdom, France, and the United States 
announced their aim of replacing the present oc- 
cupation statute with West Germany with a con- 
tractual relationship, paving the way for full 
German membership in the democratic community 
of Western Europe. On July 18, the Secretary 
of State announced that the United States was 
exploring with the Spanish Government what 
Spain might be willing and able to do to contribute 
to the strength of the common defense against 
aggression. Admiral Forrest P. Sherman, U.S. 
Chief of Naval Operations, met with General 
Franco on July 17, after which a military survey 
team was sent to Spain, followed later by an eco- 
nomic survey team. Finally, on September 26, the 
American, British, and French Governments 
issued a declaration on the Italian peace treaty, 
which laid the groundwork for a greater role for 
Italy in Western defense. 

Economic developments in Europe during this 
period were generally unfavorable. Wholesale 
prices, which have increased by approximately 25 
percent since the spring of 1950, continued to rise. 
An especially serious aspect of the problem is the 
fact that the prices of the raw materials which 
Europe requires for its manufacturing and trade 
have risen about 35 percent since the outbreak of 
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hostilities in Korea, while the prices which West- 
ern Europe receives for its own exports have in- 
creased only 12 percent. These and other factors 
have created serious difficulties for the Europeans 
in meeting their defense commitments. 

Near East [Title IIT; see pp. 51-57 of report | 

Developments in the Near East have been char- 
acterized by conflicts and disorders which threaten 
the security and stability of the area. 

The British-Iranian oil dispute has been a most 
serious development. On July 5, the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice, to which the United King- 
dom has appealed the dispute, indicated interim 
measures to insure continued production of petro- 
leum and urged that no action be taken prejudicial 
to the rights of either party. On July 9, the 
Iranian Government rejected these proposals, and 
on the same day President Truman sent a personal 
message to Premier Mosadeq. On July 15, Mr. 
Harriman, Special Assistant to President Truman, 
arrived in Iran to help work out a solution. Mr. 
Harriman worked on the problem for 6 weeks in 
Tehran, but a solution was not achieved and the 
Anglo-Iranian discussions were suspended. When 
further efforts failed to find a solution, the Se- 
curity Council of the United Nations, at the re- 
quest of the United Kingdom, considered the 
question from October 1 to October 19. In the 
end, the Security Council could not agree on a 
resolution calling for the resumption of negotia- 
tions. 

Other developments in the Near East include the 
unilateral decision on the part of Egypt to termi- 
nate the Anglo-Egyptian treaty respecting the 
Suez Canal, and frictions arising out of the Pal- 
estine conflict. 

Far East [Title IIT; see pp. 57-65 of report] 

Developments concerning the Far East during 
the period covered by this report centered largely 
around truce talks in Korea, the continuing Com- 
munist aggression in Indochina, guerrilla warfare 
in the Philippines and Malaya, civil disturbances 
in Burma, insecurity in Indonesia, and the signing 
of the Treaty of Peace with Japan in San Fran- 
cisco. 

On June 23, the Soviet representative to the 
United Nations, Jacob Malik, made a guarded pro- 
posal for truce and armistice talks in Korea. Two 
days later, President Truman answered the Soviet 
proposal by stating that the United States stood 
ready to join in any real effort to settle the war in 
Korea. On June 29, Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway, 
Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers, 
broadcast a message to the Communists proposing 
negotiations on board a Danish hospital ship, and 
on July 1 the Communists accepted the proposal 
for negotiations, requesting Kaesong instead as the 
site. On July 8, the United Nations-Communist 
negotiators held their first meeting at Kaesong. 
In welcoming the truce negotiations in Korea, the 
President made clear that the conflict in Korea 
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was only part of a wider world conflict and that 
we should not and would not relax our efforts in 
building up our military strength. 

Armistice negotiations continued until August 
22, when they were broken off by the Communists, 
who made charges that the U.N. forces had vio- 
lated the neutrality of the Kaesong area. During 
the ensuing period, the U.N. commanders made 
repeated efforts to reopen negotiations. On Sep- 
tember 6, General Ridgway replied to the Com- 
munist charges of violation of the truce zone and 
suggested that U.N. and Communist officers meet 
at Panmunjom to discuss selection of a new site 
for armistice negotiations. On, September 17, 
General Ridgway repeated this offer. In their 
reply of September 20, the Communists insisted 
upon resumption of talks at Kaesong but ex- 
pressed a willingness to discuss at some other loca- 
tion the basis for resuming those talks provided 
that it would be agreed to include the alleged U.N. 
neutrality violations on the agenda. Agreeing to 
these proposals on September 27, General Ridg- 
way suggested a new location as the point at which 
new talks should take place. The Communist com- 
manders refused this suggestion on October 3, 
and on October 4 the U.N. Command left it to 
Communist officers to name a place other than 
Kaesong free from the exclusive military control 
of either side. Throughout this period of negotia- 
tions, the U.N. forces continued to build up their 
strength and to repel repeated Communist attacks. 

In Indochina the military situation generally 
improved under the able leadership of the late 
Gen. Jean de Lattre de Tassigny. Efforts on the 
part of the Communist forces under Ho Chi Minh 
were successfully repulsed. On July 15, 1951, the 
Vietnamese Government issued orders calling for 
war mobilization in its fight against the Com- 
munists in Indochina. 

The Communist-inspired Huk guerrilla warfare 
against the established government in the Philip- 
pines continued actively, although during the 
6-month period under review the Philippine armed 
forces made increasingly telling blows against the 
insurrectionists. 

In Indonesia and Burma the authorities con- 
tinued to experience difficulty in the maintenance 
of law and order, while in Malaya jungle warfare 
against the Communist insurrectionists proceeded 
unremittingly. 

The signing of the Japanese Peace Treaty at San 
Francisco on September 8, 1951, was a major step 
toward the development of security in the Far 
East. Other agreements contributing to the same 
goal included a bilateral security treaty signed by 
the United States and the Philippines on August 
30; a mutual-security treaty entered into on Sep- 
tember 1 by the United States, Australia, and 
New Zealand; and a bilateral security treaty 
signed by the United States and Japan on Septem- 
ber 8. All these developments marked important 
steps in building an adequate security structure 
for the Pacific area. 
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A New Organization and Administration 


The new mutual-security legislation approved 
by the Congress immediately preceding the close 
of the period covered by this report realigns the 
responsibilities for direction and coordination of 
the Mutual Security Program. 

This legislation fixes responsibility for coordi- 
nation and supervision of programs of military, 
economic, and technical assistance in a Director 
for Mutual Security. This officer will carry out 
for the President essentially the same responsibili- 
ties for all forms of foreign programs as the De- 
partment of State has exercised in the past in the 
direction and coordination of Mpar programs, 
except insofar as they concern or relate to the basic 
foreign policy responsibilities of the Department. 

In addition, the new legislation provides for the 
establishment of a Mutual Security Agency, which 
the Director for Mutual Security will also head. 
It will take over, at least until June 30, 1952, the 
powers, functions, and responsibilities of the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration, After that 
date, under the provisions of the new law, the 
Agency will have those powers, functions, and 
responsibilities conferred by the Economic Co- 
operation Administration Act which the President 
determines are necessary for (a) the development 
and administration of programs of assistance de- 
signed to sustain and increase military effort in 
the recipient countries, including assistance for the 
production and construction of equipment and 
matériel in those countries; (6) the provision of 
equipment, commodities, services, and financial or 
other assistance ; and (¢) the provision of economic 
assistance to foreign nations for which the United 
States has a responsibility as a result of participa- 
tion in joint control arrangements. 


EXCERPT FROM TITLE I: EUROPE 


The Defense Build-Up 


Perhaps the most significant development dur- 
ing the period from April to October 1951 was the 
steady and unpretentious work being carried on 
to increase, day by day, the real defensive strength 
of Western Europe. On the whole, it was not a 
period of spectacular decision-making. Rather, 
it was a period of implementing decisions which 
had already been made. 

Beginning in April, the Supreme Allied Head- 
quarters was activated, and General Eisenhower 
undertook the task of organizing the troops as- 
signed to him by the various Nato nations. New 
assignments of troops were made at various times 
during the period. Meanwhile the hard work of 
inducting new conscripts, of training them, and 
of providing them with arms and supplies con- 
tinued throughout the Naro area. Naro bases 
and installations were being built. Joint training 
maneuvers were being conducted and military 
equipment and supplies continued to roll off the 
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production lines in gradually increasing numbers. 
Step by step, and piece by piece, the sinews of real 
military power were being constructed. 


The Temporary Committee of the Council 


By mid-1951 it was becoming apparent that the 
European Nato countries were having increasing 
difficulty in meeting the defense commitments that 
they had already made and would have even 
greater difficulty in making the additional commit- 
ments which were deemed necessary in order to 
create an optimum military force by 1954. These 
difficulties resulted from various circumstances, 
including the post-Korean increase in raw mate- 
rial prices, domestic inflation, the strain of the 
rearmament program already undertaken, and the 
substantial reduction by the United States Con- 
gress in the amount of dollar-aid originally re- 
quested for Western Europe. It became apparent 
that it would be unrealistic to attempt to continue 
to develop and implement military plans without 
reviewing them in the light of the real economic 
and political capabilities of the Naro countries. 

As a result, the North Atlantic Council in its 
September meeting at Ottawa created a Tempo- 
rary Committee of the Council (Tcc) to undertake 
an independent analysis of the estimated defense 
requirements of the Naro area and a similar anal- 
ysis of the total political and economic capabilities 
of the member countries. W. Averell Harriman 
was made chairman of this committee; Sir Edwin 
Plowden of Great Britain and M. Monnet of 
France served as vice chairmen. Other Nato 
countries appointed men of similar stature. Es- 
sentially the task of the committee was to recom- 
mend ways and means by which the defense efforts 
of the Naro countries could reach the minimum 
compatible with Naro security objectives and the 
extent consistent with their capabilities, and, at 
the same time, to recommend measures for reduc- 
ing the estimates of military requirements so as to 
achieve a reconciliation which would provide a 
basis for future planning and implementation. In 
order to carry out this task the committee was 
directed to study such problems as financial meas- 
ures, economic conditions, political limitations, 
military priorities, and production bottlenecks. 

The committee began its work in October with 
the expectation that it would be prepared to sub- 
mit a final report by December 1951. 


The European Defense Community 


While a number of problems must be solved in 
connection with the goal of achieving a substan- 
tial West German contribution to Nato defense, 
including the creation of a new political status for 
West Germany and the completion of contractual 
relations between ‘West Germany and the three 
powers currently occupying West Germany, per- 
haps the key question has been the revival of a 
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German national army. The Nato nations of 
Western Europe have opposed the re-creation of a 
German national army, and there is considerable 
opposition to such a step within West Germany 
itself. It appears as a logical alternative that 
the best feasible way by which a West German 
contribution can be made is to include that con- 
tribution within the framework of an << eg 
Western European army. Six nations—France, 
Italy, Western Germany, Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, and Luxembourg—had already, in April 
1951, begun to study the possibilities of uniting 
their national forces into a European defense 
force, which in turn would be subject to the juris- 
diction of a supranational European defense 
community. 

Delegates of the six nations, meeting in Paris, 
reached agreement on an interim report on June 
24. This report recommended the creation of a 
European defense community with united mili- 
tary forces, and included recommendations on 
many detailed measures for bringing this defense 
community into being. Inevitably such a major 
undertaking raises a large number of controversial 
issues among individual nations, and the interim 
report did not attempt to resolve all these issues. 
It provided, however, a useful beginning, and 
since its issuance, the participating governments 
have continued the negotiations. By October 
agreement had been reached on several additional 


points, and there was reason for hope that the 


European defense community and the European 
defense force would become realities within a 
few months. 

While the European defense force is primarily 
a problem for the nations directly concerned, the 
United States Government has taken a strong 
friendly interest and has encouraged the partici- 
pating nations to continue their efforts to reach 
agreement. ‘The successful establishment of the 
European defense community would not only be 
a vital step toward the integration of Germany 
into the community of Western democracies and 
permit an early German contribution to Western 
defense, but it would also be an important step 
on the road to greater European unity. 


Closer Association Among the NATO Countries 


One of the important steps undertaken by the 
North Atlantic Council during its September 
meeting at Ottawa, in addition to the decision on 
Greece and Turkey already mentioned, was the 
creation of a committee to study ways and means 
of bringing the North Atlantic countries closer 
together in the nonmilitary fields. From the be- 
ginning it has been recognized that Nato is more 
than a defensive alliance. Article 2 of the treaty 
expresses the aim of achieving close cooperation 
among the signatory countries in strengthening 
their free institutions, bringing about a better 
understanding of their common principles, elimi- 
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nating conflicts in economic policies, and promot- 
ing conditions of stability and well-being. While 
the first task of Nato has been to develop adequate 
defensive strength, and while this must continue as 
the chief priority for the foreseeable future, repre- 
sentatives of the Naro countries agree that the 
time is ripe to give serious consideration to build- 
ing closer cooperation in various nonmilitary 
fields. The five-nation committee appointed at 
Ottawa was directed to make an initial study of 
this matter and to submit recommendations con- 
cerning the areas in which and the methods by 
which nonmilitary cooperation can be usefull 
undertaken. The committee was instructed specif- 
ically to make recommendations on the following 
matters: 


Coordination and frequent consultation on for- 
eign policy, having particular regard to steps de- 
signed to promote peace. 

Closer economic, financial, and social coopera- 
tion, designed to promote conditions of stability 
and well-being, both during the period of rearma- 
ment and thereafter, within the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization or through other agencies. 

Collaboration in the fields of culture and public 
information. 


These aspects of Narto’s activities may assume 
increasing importance in the future. 


Continued Organizational Improvement 


During the period under review two significant 
organizational changes took place to assist Nato 
in dealing more effectively with the complex ques- 
tions facing it. The separate ministerial com- 
mittees were abolished and combined into a unified 
council with membership open to the foreign, de- 
fense, financial, and other interested ministers. 
The terms of reference of the North Atlantic 
Council of Deputies were also clarified to permit 
each deputy to represent all departments of his 
Government. 


CONCLUSION 


The period April 1 to October 9, 1951, was a 
period of progress under the Mutual Defense As- 
sistance Program. The additional confidence and 
feeling of security discernible among the free na- 
tions of the world demonstrated that the objectives 
of the Program are attainable. 

In the short span of 2 years important measures 
of cooperation have been effected in Western 
Europe and elsewhere in a wide area of fields and 
among various groupings of countries. Such con- 
certed action is based on an increasing awareness 
that divided these countries will fall—together 
they will stand as free and independent nations. 
These nations are now using their combined re- 
sources to preserve their freedom. The strength 
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that will come from the collective efforts of this 
combination will far exceed the strengths of the 
separate national components. 

Our military leaders are firm in their convic- 
tion that time is on our side if we make proper 
use of it. There can be no slackening or faltering. 
The United States and other countries of the free 
world must continue to press with full vigor the 
effort now well under way to create situations of 
strength as a bulwark against the spread of Com- 
munist imperialism and as a necessary means to- 


ward the preservation of the cultural and political 
heritages of free peoples throughout the world. 
Much remains to be done. Further progress in 
building the security of the free countries of the 
world ey upon continuation of the mutual 
defense effort, as provided in the Mutual Security 
Act of 1951. With the very considerable momen- 
tum that has been generated over the past 2 years, 
the future should witness the accomplishment of 
the basic objectives of the Mutual Defense Assist- 
ance Program at a greatly accelerated pace. 


Additional Economic Assistance for France, Greece, Turkey, 


The United Kingdom, and Yugoslavia 


[Released to the press by the White House February 5] 


LETTER FROM THE PRESIDENT 
TO HEADS OF CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEES 


The President on February 6 sent the following 
identical letters to Tom Connally, chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, United States 
Senate; James P. Richards, chairman, Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, House of Representatives; 
Richard B. Russell, chairman, Committee on 
Armed Services, United States Senate; and Carl 
Vinson, chairman, Committee on Armed Services, 
House of Representatives: 


My Dear Mr. Cuartrman: It has become clear 
during the past two months that additional re- 
sources must be made available to France, Greece, 
Turkey, the United Kingdom and Yugoslavia dur- 
ing this fiscal year to permit them to meet their 
present and projected defense plans. Each of 
these countries is an important part of the defense 

lans of the free world; France and the United 

ingdom are joined with the other countries of 
Naro in a common defense plan with a common 
strategy under the supreme commands set up by 
the Nato, Greece and Turkey possess military 
forces that have been built up and equipped with 
United States assistance over several years and 
will shortly become members of Nato, Yugoslavia 
occupies a vital strategic position on the flank of 
Western European defense. It is in the interest of 
our national defense and our mutual security with 
the other nations of the free world that the de- 
fense programs of those countries should be car- 
ried out. 

I have therefore determined, pursuant to the 
provisions of Section 101 (b) of the Mutual Se- 
curity Act of 1951, that it is necessary for the pur- 
pose of that Act to transfer $478,160,000 from the 
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appropriations granted pursuant to Section 101 
(a) (1) thereof for military assistance to Europe, 
to the appropriations granted pursuant to Section 
101 (a) (2) thereof for economic assistance to 
Europe. I am satisfied that this transfer of funds 
will in fact contribute more to military strength in 
Europe than if the same funds were to be used to 
procure military end-items for delivery to the 
countries concerned. The military effort on the 
part of these countries which will be made possible 
by this transfer will be considerably larger than 
the amount of funds transferred. 

Of the amount so transferred, $300,000,000 will 
be allotted to the United Kingdom for the impor- 
tation of commodities essential to the maintenance 
of the defense effort of the United Kingdom as set 
forth in Mr. Harriman’s letter to you of January 
28, 1952; $100,000,000 will be allotted to France 
under the terms of the understanding reached with 
the French Government last November as reported 
to you in a letter from the Office of the Director 
for Mutual Security dated December 11, 1951, 
with the counterpart funds accruing from such 
assistance to be used by the French Government 
for procurement of supplies for the campaign in 
Indochina; and the remainder will be allotted to 
Greece, Turkey, and Yugoslavia, to assist those 
countries in carrying out the defense programs 
discussed between their governments and the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. 

I have made this determination upon the recom- 
mendation of the Director for Mutual Security 
with the concurrence of the Secretary of State, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and the Secretary of 
Defense. 

This letter is intended to constitute the notifica- 
tion to your Committee required by Section 101 
(b) of the Mutual Security Act of 1951. 

I am enclosing for the information of your Com- 
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mittee the recommendation I received from the 
Director for Mutual Security. 
Sincerely, 


Harry S. TRuMAN 


RECOMMENDATIONS FROM MUTUAL 


SECURITY DIRECTOR 
[Feprvuary 4, 1952] 

Dear Mr. Presipent: The Mutual Security Act 
of 1951 provides, in Section 101 (b), that the Presi- 
dent may transfer between military end-item as- 
sistance for European countries and economic 
assistance for European countries up to 10% of the 
total appropriations granted for those purposes. 

I recommend that $478,160,000 of the amount 
appropriated for military end-item assistance pur- 
suant to Section 101 (a) (1) of the Mutual Se- 
curity Act be made available by such a transfer 
for economic assistance to certain European coun- 
tries. This sum has been agreed by the Secretary 
of State, the Secretary of the Treasury, and the 
Secretary of Defense to be essential to provide 
support to the defense efforts of France, the United 
Kingdom, Greece, Turkey and Yugoslavia. 

It has become clear in the past two months that 
additional resources must be made available to 
these five countries during this fiscal year to per- 
mit them to meet their present and ——— de- 
fense plans. I am satisfied that the funds re- 
quested to be transferred will in fact contribute 
to the defense effort more effectively in the form 
of economic aid than if the same funds were used 
to procure military end-items for delivery to 
Europe. The military effort made possible by 
this additional economic aid will be considerably 
larger than the amount of the additional aid itself. 
I therefore believe that this transfer of $478,160,- 
000 is necessary for the purpose of the Mutual 
Security Act, and I recommend it for your 
approval. 

I am also attaching brief statements on each 
of the countries for which additional aid is 
recommended. 

Sincerely, 
W. A. Harriman 
Director for Mutual Security 


Appendix: Country Statements 
FRANCE 


The strength of French military forces is a key element 
in the effective defense of the free world, both in deterring 
the threat of Soviet aggression in Europe and in stem- 
ming active Communist aggression in Southeast Asia. 
In both areas French forces constitute the largest ready 
contingent and occupy geographical positions of key stra- 
tegic importance. France has initiated the proposed 

furopean Defense Community; with United States sup- 
port France is carrying on sizable military operations 
against Communist aggression in Indochina and is organ- 
izing and equipping new indigenous forces in the Associ- 
ated States of Indochina for the long-term security of that 
area. 
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The projected French defense program for calendar 
year 1952 involves expenditures equivalent to $3,500 mil- 
lion, about 11 percent of the country’s estimated national 
product. Nearly one-third of this budget will be devoted 
to the campaign in Indochina. 

Realization of this French defense effort is directly de- 
pendent upon the ability of France to maintain an ade- 
quate volume of dollar imports. During the month of 
November the French Government was forced to consider 
a drastic cut in dollar imports because of the low level 
of dollar earnings in relation to the French import pro- 
gram for this fiscal year. It was apparent that the reduc- 
tion in the import program being considered by the French 
Government would seriously and adversely affect French 
production and financial stability. As an immediate con- 
sequence of such a reduction in the level of imports the 
French Government would have had to reduce its defense 
program by an amount substantially larger than the value 
of the imports to be eliminated from the French program. 

To explore means of minimizing the impact on the 
French defense program by avoiding an undue reduction 
in the level of imports, the Secretary of State, the Sec- 
retary of Defense, and the Director for Mutual Security 
held several conversations with members of the French 
Cabinet at the end of November. During these conversa- 
tions, which were joined by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
the French import requirements were considered in rela- 
tion to prospective dollar availabilities to France. The 
two major elements discussed were the amount of eco- 
nomic aid to be received by France under the Mutual 
Security Program this year, and the extent of U.S. Gov- 
ernment expenditures in France and French North Africa 
which would occur in connection with military construc- 
tion and the stationing of U.S. troops abroad. Repre- 
sentations were made to the French at that time that, 
through expenditures under the U.S. defense program 
and the Mutual Security Program, a total of $600 million 
could be available to France in the Fiscal Year 1952 pro- 
vided that the French Government carried out the full 
military effort of which France is presently capable, in 
accordance with the analysis of the Temporary Council 
Committee of Nato, and provided that the French Gov- 
ernment gave fullest cooperation in the development of 
the various facilities necessary for support of United 
States and other Nato defense forces and in facilitating 
U.S. procurement in France. 

Of this $600 million, expenditures of the U.S. Govern- 
ment in France and French North Africa for certain bases 
and other military construction and for the provision of 
U.S. forces were expected to amount to about $300 million. 
Economic aid then programmed for France out of 
Mutual Security funds and already discussed with the 
French Government amounted to $159 million, and $11 
million was available for special assistance to specific 
defense production projects. Of the remainder, it has 
been agreed by the interested agencies that $100 million 
should be made available by transfer under Section 101 
(b) of the Mutual Security Act to finance necessary im- 
ports into France with the corresponding counterpart 
funds to be used to finance supplies for the campaign in 
Indochina, and that $30 million should take the form of 
purchases of military supplies for the Indochina war for 
which the French would otherwise have to pay dollars, to 
be administered under Title III (Asia and Pacific) of the 
Mutual Security Act. 


UNITED KINGDOM 


During the last six months of 1951 Britain suffered very 
serious losses from its foreign exchange reserves, sharply 
reversing the favorable trend that prevailed during the 
year ending June 30, 1951. The total of such losses was 
$1,532 million, with the result that Britain’s reserves as 
of December 31, 1951, amounted to only about $2,335 
billion. 

The United Kingdom took additional measures in No- 
vember 1951 to curtail non-defense imports and domestic 
civilian demand in order to conserve dollar reserves, and 
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on January 29, 1952, announced further measures for the 
same purpose. The Commonwealth countries, as a result 
of the recent conference of Commonwealth Finance 
Ministers in London, are now considering “certain definite 
proposals calculated in the aggregate to insure that the 
sterling area as a whole will be in balance with the rest 
of the world in respect of the second half of 1952”. It is 
our considered conclusion, however, that these measures 
cannot alone suffice to meet the present crisis. The 
United Kingdom is dependent on its dollar earnings for 
many essential imports. The flow of these imports must 
be adequately maintained to make possible a level of 
production capable of supporting the defense program on 
which the United Kingdom has embarked and the mainte- 
nance of which has recently been recommended in the 
analysis of the Temporary Council Committee of Naro. 

For a short period the necessary level of imports could 
be maintained by further depletion of the United King- 
dom’s gold and dollar reserves; but at anything like the 
recent rate of drawing on reserves, they would very soon 
be exhausted. To permit the adjustments that would be 
necessary to avoid exhaustion of the United Kingdom’s 
gold and dollar reserves, measures would have to be taken 
immediately to reduce the consumption of raw materials 
and divert hastily to export production many of the in- 
dustries which are now supporting the British defense 
effort. 

The amount of $300 million will in no way reduce the 
necessity for the measures already taken or about to be 
taken by the British Government to reduce its dollar 
requirements and to increase its dollar receipts. 

The United Kingdom is now carrying the heaviest share 
of the defense effort of the European Nato countries. 
Aside from the United States, the United Kingdom has 
the largest program for the production of military equip- 
ment; the British are now producing more military equip- 
ment than all the other Nato countries combined. The 
United Kingdom was the first European country to under- 
take a very large increase in its defense effort after Korea; 
that enlarged defense effort was not conditioned on the 
receipt of U.S. economic assistance. In view of the diffi- 
culties involved in, and the time required for, initiating 
defense production, any serious interference in the defense 
production presently under way in the United Kingdom 
could be exceedingly costly even if at a future period the 
British dollar position permitted reconversions to defense 
production. 

It has been estimated by the Mutual Security Agency 
that, in order to earn or save an amount of dollars equal 
to the $300 million here recommended to be made available 
to the United Kingdom by transfer, a reduction of more 
than twice that amount in the British defense program 
would be required. It is consequently considered of great 
importance to United States defense objectives in Europe 
that the British Government not find it necessary to cut 
back the defense program either because of unavailability 
of necessary materials or because of the necessity for 
using defense plant capacity for production of dollar earn- 
ing exports to finance imports of necessary raw materials. 

The items to be financed under this aid program for 
the United Kingdom will include steel, aluminum, nickel, 
sulphur, copper, petroleum products and other raw ma- 
terials and components related to the defense program. 
In addition, the Government of the United Kingdom will 
apply the sterling counterpart to its defense production 
program. 

Prime Minister Churchill stated in his recent speech 
to the Congress, ‘‘We shall continue to do our utmost in 
the common cause.” The United Kingdom has since again 
assured us of its determination to carry out its de- 
fense program to the fullest extent of its resources and 
capabilities. 


GREECE 


Economic aid to Greece has been cut drastically from 
the 1951 level of $275 million. Economic recovery was 
such that it was estimated early this fiscal year that about 
$170 million of aid would be sufficient to support the basic 
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economy, even though Greek defense expenditures had 
been increased by about 12 percent. 

During the ensuing months, however, there has been a 
sharp deterioration in the Greek economic situation. Un- 
less increased imports can be financed. the Greek defense 
expenditure program will be jeopardized. It is the opinion 
of U.S. military authorities that any reduction in the Greek 
defense effort will seriously affect the defensibility of the 
area, and it has accordingly been agreed that an addi- 
tional amount of approximately $10 million of economic 
aid should be furnished to Greece during this fiscal year. 


TURKEY 


Turkey’s defense program provides for an increase in 
troop strength, a badly needed non-commissioned offi- 
cers training program, an increase in the production of 
such weapons and supporting military items as Turkish 
industry is effectively able to produce, and a number of 
other special projects which are vital to the defense of 
this key strategic area. 

In order to make possible the carrying out of this pro- 
gram, it has been agreed that an additional $25 million 
of economic aid should be made available to permit a 
total of $70 million to be allotted to Turkey during this 
fiscal year. Without this assistance Turkey would have 
to curtail seriously the resources going into its defense 
program and into certain developmental projects of stra- 
tegic importance. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Yugoslavia occupies a vital strategic position on the 
flank of the defense of Western Europe. It is under direct 
threat of aggression, and its ability to defend itself is 
considered essential to the security of Western Europe. 

In order to sustain Yugoslavia’s very heavy defense 
effort, substantial outside assistance is needed in support 
of what is still a primitive economy still suffering from 
the loss of markets and sources of many imports which 
attended the break with Soviet Russia in 1948. To some 
extent, this assistance can and will be furnished by the 
United Kingdom and France, in accordance with a tri- 
partite agreement to which the United States is a party. 
The major share of the imports which Yugoslavia must 
have, however, must come from non-European sources, 
and they cannot be obtained by Yugoslavia without sub- 
stantial U.S. assistance. 

The present financial plan of the Yugoslav Government 
ealls for a further restriction on the share of the output 
for civilian consumption and investment for non-defense 
purposes, while expanding the share of current defense 
expenditures and investment for defense production. 
Cuts in U.S. assistance below the level planned would be 
felt directly in the military program, since the non-military 
sectors are already being compressed to a low level. 

Although it is doubtful if Yugoslavia would undertake 
any quantitative cuts in its military expenditures, the 
quality of its defense effort would suffer seriously. We 
are furnishing them with a considerable quantity of mili- 
tary end-items from this country, but in order to attain 
a balanced and effective fighting force, they themselves 
must provide clothing, personal equipment, military re- 
serve stocks, ammunition and all of the armaments which 
they are capable of producing. In order to do this, Yugo- 
slavia must import substantial quantities of POL, cotton, 
hides, steel and other products which must be paid for in 
dollars. They cannot do it, however, unless the United 
States is willing to provide financial assistance. 

Yugoslavia has recently presented the U.S. with a list 
of dollar requirements considerably in excess of any re- 
quests thus far received. These lists have been rigorously 
screened down to what is considered a bare minimum, 
but it has been agreed that additional economic aid of 
approximately $43 million must be provided during this 
fiscal year in support of the Yugoslav military effort 
during this fiscal year. 
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